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A flick... 
A touch... 








VOU 4L KNOW THE WORLOE 
ALL RIGHT AGAIN... 


And you'll know that you’ve reached the end of 
the old, long trail . . . and that this is where the 


And your car’s alive with power to go new roads begin . . 


and spirit to do what you want it to... 


And that’s when you’ll know... 


You'll gentle it down the winding drive to the The world’s all right again! 


avenue where the tall elms meet and a green 


shadow lies across the street .. . 


Grandmother Brown will wave her hand, and 
your Uncle Jim will call ‘“‘Hi!”’and the kids will 
yell to see you together again and the sound of 
voices and the lazy spin of a lawn mower’s 
blades will fade and dim as you pick up 
speed... 


And a river of air flowing in will cool your hands 
on the wheel and you’ll loosen up as you feel the 
quiet and peace of your country seep through 
your skin deep to your bones. The motor will 
hum and the tires sing and everything will seem 
good again... 
For you’ll be home . . . from foreign places and - 
strange faces and things you’ve seen too much 
of .. . to the girl and the car and the open spaces 
of field and stream you'll never tire of however 
long you live... 


A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in 


When car production is resumed, there will roll 
from Nash assembly lines two great automobiles 
...the Nash Ambassador and the Nash ‘‘600”’. 


And Nash will build these cars in volume three 
times greater than their 1941 peak! 


This way, Nash will help create not only the 
jobs but the opportunities and the futures 
which will insure, to all those who now work 
and fight for it, a strong, a vital, a growing 
America. 
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two skins . 


More and more oranges will have 
. one supplied by 
nature, the other by man. It is the 
newest method of bringing fruits 

to your table with their original 
tree-ripe flavor. 





By new processes, fresh fruits 
and vegetables are treated with 
coatings which preserve them for 

many weeks. Oranges so protected 

are indistinguishable in taste from 

those just picked . . and when . 
they reach your table they are 
still sound and firm. ; 
















Supplying solvents, plasticizers, 
and emulsifying agents for such 
specialty coatings is only one of 
. the many ways in which 
Commercial Solvents 
is helping to protect { 
vital food supplies. 


OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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WAR TRAINS ‘70 to sea by rail” 


on Southern Pacitics Overland Route (oesmumoen toxvo) 


Just west of Ogden, Utah, Southern 
Pacific’s OVERLAND RourtE leaves the 
land and heads out to sea toward a 
distant shore—thirty miles away! 

This is the spectacular Lucin Cut- 
off—a causeway across Great Salt 
Lake. Southern Pacific built it to save 
44 miles. It was, and is, an engineer- 
ing wonder of the world. 

Great Salt Lake fought its con- 
querors with savage fury. Sudden 
storms tore away the pilings as fast as 
they were driven. In one place the 
builders had to dump 75,000 carloads 
of rock before they found firm bottom 
for the roadbed. But the job was 
done. It cost $8,000,000. 

Eight million dollars to save 44 
miles! 

America can be thankful now for 
the courage and vision of the men who 
built the Lucin Causeway. It is one 
reason why America’s railroads were 
able, when war came, todoa transpor- 


tation job which would have seemed 


impossible before Pearl Harbor. 


_ historic OVERLAND Rovure. 


After the war is over, we hope 
you’llcome West on Southern Pacific’s 
You’ll 
ride the swift streamliner City of San 
Francisco, the famous Overland Lim- 
ited, the San Francisco Challenger or 
the Pacific Limited. You'll “‘go to sea 
by rail’’ across Great Salt Lake, climb 
the High Sierra near mile-high Lake 
Tahoe, and glide down through the 
Forty-Niner towns, to San Francisco. 

But that must wait. Southern Pa- 
cific trains are war trains now. .” 

Our 100,000 men and women know 


that Southern Pacific serves the main — 


West Coast ports of embarkation 
Oe ee ee 
and naval establishments 
than any. other line. Night and day 
they push the war trains through... 

On our Sunset Route from New 
Orleans through the Old South and 
Texas; on our GOLDEN STaTE RouTE 


through El Paso and Southern Ari- 


zona; on .our SHASTA RouTEe down 


through the evergreen Pacific North- 


west, past mighty Mt. Shasta and 
Shasta 


Dam; and on our OVERLAND 
Route, as we have told you here... 
Night and day we will roll the 
war trains through until Japan is 


The friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 
65 Market Street, San Francisco &, Californie 
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| No wage is 


“too high” 


that 1s earned! 


wu" OF THE wages. of the future? This ques- 


tion is bound to come up in any discussion 
of post-war planning. 

On this, our attitude is clear. No wages are 
high that are earned. Fifty dollars a day earned 
is none too high. But a dollar a day unearned is 
much too high. 


More Productive Methods 


Wages are a part of the product. They are not 
the result of the employer’s generosity, nor the 
employee’s ability to bring pressure to bear. 

American Industry has continuously developed 
methods whereby a man receives more pay for 
fewer hours but still increases production. And 
so it will continue to be. 


But wages are only one of Industry’s problems. 


A Better World Must Come 


Millions of young men and women have been 


withdrawn from their homes and careers. Busi- 
ness is shorthanded. Many industries have been 
seriously disrupted. Public debt and the casualty 
lists. mount higher every hour. 


Victory, therefore, is the greatest concern of 
everybody. After Victory, all of us must strive 
to build a better world... a world in which such 
misfortune can never happen again. 

Material things . . 
television and giant planes. . 


. radar and plastics and 
. will contribute 


much toward building a better and stronger 
American people. But these alone are not enough. 

Confidence is the first need . . . confidence that 
work brings reward. Such confidence cultivated 


in a people generates enterprise and effort. 


Industry, being part of the people, responds 
to the same stimulus... and is ready to initiate 
and work and invest all for the treasure of life 
in America. 


Youth Must Have Opportunity 


_ The way must be kept clear for independence in 


business... and for young men to start new 
businesses. Vigorous competition and initiative 
have carried our country safely and far. 


American business is not performing its com- 
plete function unless it makes available to every 
family traditional American standards of living. 
American business also must serve social order 
and social advance. There is little room for racial 
or religious prejudice or class distinction when a 
country ts alive with energy and is working. 

These are some of the thoughts we hold as 
we look toward the day when wages will again 
be earned by building the goods of peace. 
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How to Get 1 00% Performance from 


RUSCO’S Famous Vultek Belting 


In power transmission work, conveying, elevating, RUSCO’S fa- 
mous VULTEK belting is, in countless war-rushed plants, aiding 
indispensably in keeping vital battle productions on schedule. 
VULTEK ... built in three weights . . . is a brawny, long-lasting 
rubber belt of exclusive RUSCO design and construction. In its 
making, for example, a high-grade rubber is forced through a solid 
woven carcass of highest quality, then vulcanized. 


The result is an unusually strong, well-balanced belt of one-piece 
carcass: in all weights. All ply separation troubles are eliminated 
and stretch reduced to a minimum. The belt is particularly resistant 
to oil; acids and moisture. And it has many other inbuilt features 
of demonstrated superiority. 


But, like all production “tools,” even RUSCO VULTEK belts need 
care and attention to keep them rendering 100% performance. In 
this connection, the few hints about proper belt maintenance else- 
where on this page will be helpful. 





The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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This one belonged to a Japanese 
soldier who has gone to join his 
ancestors. 

But back in his homeland, Japa- 
nese civilians are buying other bonds 
like it by the millions. 

One of those Japs is your counter- 
part—and your fanatical enemy. He 
hates you and all you stand for. 

He can’t get at you with a bayonet 
—or you at him. So your personal 
war boils down to giving blood, sav- 
ing paper, buying bonds. It’s your 
will against his — and your dollars 
against his yen. “~~ oe 


Ever see a Japanese War Bond ? 


.You have more money than he 
does. But he can live on a lot less 
than you do. He eats only a few 
ounces of. rice a day. He wears 
wooden sandals and patched clothes, 
He’s patient, patriotic, disciplined 
by years of “thought control.” He’s 
as tough and determined as his 
fighting men who have to be dug 
out of the ground with grenades and 
flame-throwers, 

Can you match your Jap’s self- 
denial? The right answer—right 
now during the Seventh War Loan 
—is painfully important! 


Give up all you can for American 


boys who are giving up everything. 
Buy War Bonds — buy more Bonds. 


Save dollars to save lives. 
You'll get your money back at a 


handsome profit. And you'll teach, 


a lasting lesson to your own Jap!:; 








PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 






























Everything goes on PAPER 


ODAY’S magic carpet of 


business is a sheet of paper. 


Everything that is produced— 
from raw material to finished 


_product—rides along on count- 


less forms and records. 

Purchasing orders, receiving 
records, stock lists, job tickets, 
cost sheets, shippin g forms, labels, 
bills of material, invoices are only 
a few of the many items of paper 
routine. 

The time required to handle 
this avalanche of paper work 


represents a. big part of the cost . 


of doing business. Every dollar 
cut from this cost means a dollar 
added to profit. ) 

A unique method of Multilith 


duplicating will help you save 


those dollars by saving time. 
From ordinary pieces of blank 
paper, the Multilith runs the busi- 
ness form and variable informa- 
tion at the same time... produces 
completed records that are black 
on white and easy to read . . . elim- 
inates the need for carbons. And 
these records are permanent be- 
cause they are duplicated with 
lasting, non-fading ink. a 

Let a Multigraph representa- 








tive show you many new ways to 
utilize Multigraph and Multilith 
duplicating to simplify office sys- 
tems, lighten work, and make 
great savings in time and money 
on repetitive paper work. Phone 


‘our local office or write Research 


and Methods Department of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corpor- 
ation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
agencies with service and supply 


‘departments in pence cities 


of the world, 





SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Maltizraph and Multilith ere Registered Trade Marks of Addr h- Multigrapt ten 











Cani let up yet. . 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


~ee AND KEEP ’EM! 
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‘OF THE. 7TH WAR LOAN.:.. OWENS-CORNING, FIBERGLAS CORPORATION - TOLEDO 1, OF 
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“Handing out cheer all day oomi’t f Sete you—when you have handy 
helpers like paper cups. | Dixies take care of hot and cold drinks, 
soup, ice cream all such things. There's rio dishwashing . . . and 
you know you're not passing along some mouth-borne infection.” 


* 





Coust-to-coast air route links 26 great cities 


-across the top of the country! 


Northwest Passage... short-cut between Atlantic and 
Pacific ... is a reality! 

Now for the first time the great cities across the 
top of the country—all. the way from New York- 
Detroit to Seattle-Portland—are joined by fast, direct 
air service to both coasts. 

Northwest Passage will form a vital link in world air- 
ways, too. It’s the dsrect route from New York to 
Seattle—take-off point for Alaska and the Orient. 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 
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BreEakinc of a retaining ring 
“slit the throat” of this turbine- 
driven generator—tore out its 
windings. Planned inspections 
often prevent. this type of acci- 
dent. They are a safeguard that 
is imperative today, with gener- 
ators, turbines, boilers and en- 
gines being pushed prodigiously 
on war production with little 
time out for servicing. 


You will save worry and avoid 
lost production by finding out 
right now what is needed to keep 
your power equipment operat- 
ing safely. For much of it may 
be irreplaceable until months 
after Japan is beaten. Hartford 
Steam Boiler can help you take 
care of what you have. Many 
policyholders consider its unique 
inspection service to be worth 
several times the premium cost. 





“Neat Bit of Throat Slitting, What?” 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s engi- 
neers draw upon the wide ex- 
perience their Company has 


gained in 79 years of specializ- 
technical 


ing in this one highly 

line. The organization has the 
country’s largest field staff de- 
voting full time to power equip- 
ment inspections—helping to 
prevent accidents by searching 
out the conditions that would 
cause trouble. Field men are 


strategically located so that they © 


can be reached quickly in an 
emergency. 

Your agent or broker can tell 
you more about how Hartford 
Steam Boiler can serve you to 
advantage ...and why the 
Company is first 
choice, by far, 
among power- 
plant operators. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler laspection and lasurance Company 
secensiaien « eibsseliia-acualiiaiiieaalaaiicdiiieat an aliases. 
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-V-E Day.” Maybe so. Certainly. radio has 














LETTERS 


Press vs. Radio 

The radio story on page 88 of your May 
21 issue virtually embalms the newspapers 
in favor of radio reporting, proclaiming that 


“as a news medium [radio] came of age on 









improved. But actually it is a handy supple- 

ment to the press, as concerns news. we 
If your radio writer lacks evidence that it 

is only a supplement, let him turn to page 

40 of the same issue and read that the Mrs. 


‘McAdoo-Mrs. Wilson dispute over the dying 


wartime President’s remarks anent the 
League of Nations, first broadcast by radio, 
received scant attention until the newspapers 
dug into the story four days later. 
Personally, I will continue to use my radio 
amusement and ..for news flashes, but to 
keep really well informed I will still buy my 
newspapers every day—and my NEWSWEEK 


every week, i 
J.. B. Cuank 

New York City - : id 

“Musicians Tribute _- - 


In a recent issue (Radio, April 30) you' 
mentioned the cancellation of -radio pro- ae 
grams due to the sudden and unexpected 
death of President Roosevelt had cost the 
networks between $1,600,000 and $2,000, 8 
000. 

We are aware that these cancellations 
may well have cost such a sum, but the loss 
was not all borne by the networks. 

The Board of Directors of the Musicians * 
Mutual Protective Association, Local 47, 
A. F. of M., cooperated with the local net- 
work offices and-granted them a clearance 
so that they did not have to pay the mv 


sicians. 

We were indeed glad to be able to make 
this gesture, which met with the full ap- 
proval of the members involved. As you may 
know, we require a two weeks’ notice to 
cancel any of the radio programs without 
payment to the musicians, which require: | 
ment we waived. 


J. K. Warace 

President 

Musicians Mutual Protective Associafion 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


and Polish prisoners (NEwsweEex, April 30). 


Yesterday I saw something that unless 
seen cannot be believed. I and quite a few 






























































































































































The truth is, many business forms need 
a haircut. 

Cars, clothes, bathtubs, telephones 
are functional, But typewritten com- 
munication between firms and within 
a firm is still too complicated and 
costly. Whiskers slow down the wheels. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
you tested ways to reduce the cost of 
your entire business form system. 

An example: A large manufacturer 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 

PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ° 

MOORE RESEARCH @ SERVICE CO., INC., 

SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Torente; 


e Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vanceuver; 
National Sales Check Book Ce., Ltd., Montreal 











filling war orders had been using ship- 
ping label, invoice, shipping. memo 
and packing slip. Four forms, four 
typing operations, four operators. 
Moore was invited in. Moore studied 
factory procedures; suggested a 
modern continuous form construction; 
combined four forms into one. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they. are united under the 








NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y, 











Moore name, to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. Moore 
studies, recommends, then prints — a 
thousand or ten million copies. 
Whether you are a small business 
or a large corporation with many 
branches, let the Moore specialist in 
your own field serve you now. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the Head- 
quarters of your nearest Moore divi- 
sion, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY U.@. avER 
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Many thousenda: of our fighting 
men, wounded on faraway fields and 
beaches, are today sailing home- 
ward to renewed health on ships 
converted into efficient, up-to-date 
floating hospitals. 

They’re. triumphs of planning 
and outfitting, these modern 500- 
foot hospital ships. A fleet of four- 
teen of these vessels, former trim 
passenger liners, cargo vessels and 
troop transports, were converted 
into “mercy ships” by Bethlehem’s 
Shipbuilding Division. They’re re- 
designed for extra strength and 
stability in rough weather, and for 
the utmost in safety. 

The hospital ships are built to 
accommodate conveniently 1,000 
persons (including 600 to 700 





patients) on as many as nine deck 
levels, with 300 separate living, 
service and storage areas. More 
than 4,000 items of equipment are 
installed, in wards, operating 
rooms, laboratories, sterilizing units, 
kitchens, refrigerating rooms, eleva- 
tors, recreation areas—in short, 
everything needed for a well- 
equipped modern hospital. 

To our American fighting men 
these gleaming white vessels, whose 
broad green bands and giant red 
crosses proclaim ‘their errand of 
mercy, mean rest, comfort and new 
life. Workers in Bethlehem repair 
yards have a part in supplying the 
ships that will carry so many of 
our wounded men on the welcome 
journey back to héme and health. 
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St. Ola. Repose 

St. Mihiel John J. Meany Comfort 

Chateau Thierry - Charlies A. Stafford 

Louis A. Milne Shamrock 

Ernestine Koranda Consolation 
Howard A. McCurdy 


Acadia — 


pETHLEHEN xk * 
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Afternoon Twin 
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Torrington Needle Bearings 








—Help Handling Equipment— 


Stand Up to Rovgh Usage 


Few items of industrial equipment get es, ag handling than 
the trucks and dollies that travel endlessly through factory 
aisles, moving tons of materials and finished parts from de- 
oan to department. That’s why so many such trucks and 
ollies ride on Faultless Industrial Casters equipped with Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings. - 
small and compact, Torrington Needle Bearings are 
desi | to deliver top antifriction. performance under the 
most severe requirements. Their long life and ease of lubri- 
cation help keep many types of materials handling and maau- 
facturing equipment operating efficiently .. . help:deliver more 
output with less outage time for maintenance. 

You should know about these and other Torrington Needle 
Bearing advantages in terms of the manufacturing or ag 
equipment ign, build ...or bay. Our new Catalog 3 
gives com me ong noues due on thee wide magy | Very 
sizes and applications. Write for your copy today. co Rei 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 +» YORRINGTON, CONN. .. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
New York Boston Detroh . Clevelend Seattle 


Son Francisce Chicago Les Angeles = Toronto Londen, Engiond 





TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS |||. 

















others were taken to a certain town where 
the Nazis perpetrated what, to me, is the 
most horrible example of human bestiality 
anyone has ever seen, heard or dreamed of. 

About two miles outside of town, they had 
built a large concrete barn, the floor of 
which was piled high with hay and straw, 
and gasoline poured all over it. Between 
eleven hundred and twelve hundred of these 
unfortunates were marched into the place, 
after which the doors on one side were 
locked, while the two large doors on the 
other side were left partly open. White 





Nazis, who had their guns pointed directly 
at the doors. As they were shot, the bodies 
piled up at the opening, until there was no 
way out. Of the number who were in the 
barn, three may have escaped, although we 
were only able to talk to one, who didn’t 
know for sure whether his two comrades 
i ‘the wholesale 
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suit with a vest. The snugness lent by a 
fitted vest has been sorely missed by mil- 
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‘Tete could “buy the bank” 
-but hanks on Bonds! 


_—* only with his strong hands, but with his 
giant income, Colossus of the Cross Roads 
is valiantly supporting the war effort. 


The American Farmer is buying War Bonds to the 
hilt. Voluntarily, he’s put well over 10% of his net 
income into Bonds. Some 4 billion dollars’ worth 
are nestling in his safe deposit box right now—and 
staying there. 


An economic giant of first rank, this Colossus. 
Last year, despite aging machinery and drastic 
help-shortage, he hung up another production 
record, saw his income soar to nearly 28 billion 
dollars. And, while reducing or paying off his 
mortgage and clearing up his debts, he’s added to 
his savings until they’re now around 14 
billions. 


Is it any wonder we say: Keep your eye on Colos- 
sus! Plenty of shrewd business men regard him as 
the biggest prospect.in sight, a source of sales no 
advertiser can ignore. 


When planning your advertising, remember this 
about his favorite magazine: Country Gentleman’s 
more than 2 million circulation is concentrated 
among the nation’s top-half farm families, who 
account for more than 72% of all farm-family 
purchases. 


These 2 million super-prospects await only the 
coming of peace, and the production of civilian 


goods of all kinds, to start satisfying their stagger- 
ing accumulation of pent-up needs. 


Opti tat 
entleman 








What business can ignore the farmer’s strength? 
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NEW WINGS OVER MANHATTAN 


On July 2, PCA, one of the nation’s oldest airlines, 
will become New York's newest. . . . This map shows 
how Manhattan will be linked to the far-reaching 
network of PCA cities in the Midwest and the 
South. ... Let PCA speed you on your business 
between New York and these many cities in 
the vast industrial heart of our country. 


In New York—Call Eldorado 5-2670 for reservations and information. Two convenient 
ticket offices: Under the Arch at Park Ave. and 42nd St.; Ritz Towers Hotel, Park and 57th. 
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VITAMINS 





_ In summer, too 


Startling to many will be the fact that 
extra vitamins and extra minerals are 
needed in summer as much as, often more 
than, in winter. Experts, in fact, state that 
the well-known, oft-experienced ‘‘hot- 
weather slump” (loss of energy, sleepless- 
ness, nervous irritability, general lassitude) 
may be due to a lack of sufficient vitamins 
and minerals. 


Understandable is the widespread lack of 


layman knowledge concerning this impor- 
tant dietary deficiency. For in summer we 
eat more green vegetables, more fresh fruit, 
bask in sunlight; thus, believe our vitamin 
and mineral supply is adequate. 


Unfortunately, the only vitamin we get 
from the summer sun— Vitamin D—is not 
the whole story. Nor are the favorable 
amounts of Vitamin C and Calcium we get 





For Fun 
.- requires adequate vitamins, minerals 


)} from summer diets. The nutritive value of 
the average summer diet may actually be 
lower than that of winter meals; while the 
intake of some vitamins may be adequate, 
it is below the optimal level in others. 


The missing vitamins 

Evidence comes from the exhaustive sur- 
vey of national eating habits issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Here it was found that summer diets were 


» generally lower than winter diets in these 


important elements: Vitamins A, B: (Thia- 
min) and Be (Riboflavin); the minerals Iron 
and Phosphorus. 
4 Significant was the disclosure that mil- 
lions of America’s families were eating meals 
deficient in essential vitamins and minerals. 
Dieticians know 

Many are the causes of this little-known 
but widespread summer dietary lack. Chief 


among them: (1) most of us eat less food, 
thus get less vitamins and minerals; (2) 


}- summer diets’ generally consist of more 
’ liquids, more starchy foods, less meat, thus 
supply fewer vitamins and minerals; (8) . 


even fresh garden vegetables eaten in sum- 


mer in many cases are apt to -be low in 
Vitamin A and Iron; (4) cooking robs some 
foods of their normal vitamin content. 


Research Showed 

+. summer diets low-in Vitamins, nak 
q Thus, fallacious is the belief that vitamin- 
mineral supplements are not needed in sum- 
mer. Wise are those who take extra vita- 
mins and minerals throughout the year. 
Minerals important as vitamins 

Vitamins, alone, even in sufficient 
amounts are not enough. Equally important 


_ 4s to get minerals, too—the minerals which 


help certain vitamins function most effi- 
ciently. Calcium and Phosphorus are needed 
to enable Vitamins C and D toplay their full 
role. There is also a relationship between 
Iron and Vitamin C. 

Of the 7 leading brands, 

only Vimms has both 


Vimms wefe specially developed to help 
correct such prevalent vitamin-mineral 
dietary deficiencies. Vimms give you ell 
the vitamins that Government experts and 


= Vimms Daily At Breakfast 
.. bring average diet up to. par 


dicen taba sve iiitink i te thet 


The Food and Nutrition Board of the 


National Research Council has 


adopted 
Recommended Daily Allowances for Lanai 
mins and minerals. 
Three Vimms will raise the avers 
age diet of children and adults up to or above 
Allowances. 
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International 
_ President Truman and coveted vest — 


lions in our democracy under war’s restric- 
tions. Is the promised return of this item in 
life’s comforts to be shared by all of us.and 
soon? I am holding off buying a double- 
breasted suit until assured one with a vest. 


LEeon M. GoETZMAN ; 
St. Paul, Minn. 


@I have wom double-breasted suits for 
many years, but some one of the various 
alphabetical bureaus in Washington do not 
permit me to have a vest with.one. 

Sesbape + hanes ti ee eet with 
the Président’s tailor. | 
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Sf MEEF the arces ‘we have cole tuto we 
find“a fot of slave-laborers—Russians, Poles, 
Czechs, Ukrainians, Belgians,- Hollanders— 


‘every conceivable nationality and _ religion, 


one has his or her own tale of woe 


g 
é 


@ one-man 
army, but don’t think I haven’t had a ‘lot of 
fun doing it. 





ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


- IN PLANNING a future electrified home, it’s 


human to focus on the appliances—air-con- 


ditioning — new types of heating — an ad- 


vanced range—a new refrigerator —an 
exhaust fan—and a host of other easier- 
living devices. 
But don’t risk cramping appliance oper- 
ation. Don’t invite the nuisance of Wire- 
itis. You'll need wiring service out of all 
proportion to past ideas—more and heavier 
wire, more circuits, more outlets. Don’t wait 
until Wire-itis forces expensive alterations. 
Manufacturers! You’re equally concerned 


G=NERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York City 4 
CHICAGO OrFice: 20 North Wacker Drive 6 * Sales Offices i in Principal Cities 


“Check Jour Cini Plt Cyfore The 





with postwar Wire-itis. Make sure electri- 


’ cal capacity~your wiring set-up—is in line 


with forecasts of huge increases in electrical 
Call in. your consulting or plant power 
engineer, electrical contractor, or power 
salesman. They'll agree Wire-itis will cost 
a lot more than Sorexinpeed wiring. ums 


WRretere of wiring to meet in| 
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Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Compowt 
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Clagen, Supt. of Nurses, Jackson, Miles. 


‘They come from all over the country and many walks of life. Directly 


fe ae net Pera ayaa 


Directly, own stock in an electric light and power company, 
ds hata ogee ab a era pean re company, 
million sharcholders in América’s business-managed electric companies. 

Indirectly, if you have a savings account of life insurance policy, 
like 67,000,000 other Americans. eee week = er 
a premium, the money is invested—put to work for you. 

Banks and insurance companies invest your money carefully. They 


~ put a lot of it into light.and power securities — because 


panies have proved their soundness over the years. —°)!! “> " 

Ss lads sant i petecndshvcac onthe 
in America. You and almest every other adult American are partners 
in it. And whatever helps the industry helps you. 

© -Hear NELSON EDDY én “THE ELECTRIC HOUR,” with Robert Armbruater’s 


Orchestra. NOW every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EWT, CBS Network. 
067 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
SELF -SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
t Names on request from this megasine. 





RCA fadio-relay towers—like those phantomed above—will leap the hurdle of distance in post-war television. 


Coast-fo-Coast Television. ..through"Radio-Relay” 


For a long time it looked as though post-war 
television might be confined to local stations. 
Only persons within a fifty-mile radius of 
New York, for example, would see the im- 
portant television broadcasts from NBC’s 
pioneer station WNBT, atop the Empire 
State Building. 

That was because the ultra short waves 
that carry television do not bend with the 
curvature of the earth. They go in a straight 
line out to the horizon—and then keep on 
going into the sky. : 

But today, television’s big handicap of 
short range has been completely overcome 
—by RCA scientists and engineers. 

The radio-relay was developed—a tower 
that “bounces” television programs to the 


next tower 30 to 50 miles away. Through a 
network of these automatic, unattended, 


radio-relays, coast-to-coast television is © 


made practical. 

This is but one more example of how 
RCA research constantly “makes things 
better.” Such research is reflected in all 
RCA products. And when you buy a tele- 
vision set, or radio-phonograph, or any- 
thing made by RCA, you enjoy a unique 
pride of ownership. For if it’s an RCA you 


~~ ean be sure it is one of the finest instruments 


of its kind that science has achieved. 


C. W. Hansell, RCA specialist in 
transmitters and relays, is shown 
here with a radio-relay reflector 
that can “bounce” radio messages, 
radiophotos and Frequency Mod- 
ulation programs at the same time 
that it relays television! 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 
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Sub-station fires are tough... untill Kidde Extin- 
guishing System goes into action. Then the blaze 
is snuffed out In seconds by dry, non- 


carbon dioxide gas—harmiess to equipment. 
Gases-under-pressure, harnessed 
by Walter Kidde & Company, are 


serving our fighting men in many 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 


ingenious ways. After the war 
The word “Kidde” ond the Kidde seul ore trade-morks of Wolter Kidde & Company, tne. 
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IRAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


MAGCINATION AND SCIENCE 


HOW THEY BENEFIT YOU—IN WAR—IN PEACE 
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Pre-flight test of @ Chrysier-built Wright engine for the Boeing Superfortress in the Dodge Chicago plant 


Imagination puts science to 
work to make sure that B-29 
engines won’t fail their crews 
over Japan — or that your 

car won’t fail you on the road. 


When no known measuring 
devices could check the quality of 
B-29 engine gears, our scientists 
developed a way to make 
chemicals do the measuring! 


YOU'LL ENJOY "THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD" THURSDAYS, CBS, 9:00 P.M., EWT 


Strange chemicals — invisible atoms 
— sounds you can’t hear — light you 
can’t see — science and imagination 
turn these curiosities to use at 
Chrysler Corporation, to improve 
products or reduce costs. 

Applied , with imagination, our 
practical research in chemistry, 
physics or metallurgy pays off in 
better war materials — or more use- 
ful and serviceable cars and trucks. 

This inventive imagination leads 
us to many car improvements — the 
combination of Fluid Drive and 


Plymouth 


DODGE 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION ) 


CHRYSLER 





( 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Floating Power, for example, that 
brings you such smooth perform- 
ance and economical maintenance. 


Such useful imagination is the 
directing force at Chrysler Corpo- 
ration. Its influence, like all our 
methods and experience, is applied 
to all our products. 

Today, our practical imagination 
is at work on guns, tanks, rockets, 
B-29 engines, other war products. 
In peace, it will again improve the 
comfort, service and performance 
of cars and trucks we make for you. 


AIRTEMP 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER 
Marine and Industrial Engines 


OILITE 
Powdered Metal Products 





The brightest page in the epic of war is being 
written by the swift flight of huge mercy ships 
of the air... bringing wounded American 
boys back to medical care. From the most 
remote battle front back to base hospital 
or to the homeland is a matter of a few 
hours ...or a day. Thousands who would 
have died are being delivered... back to 
their families and loved ones, to live out 
their days. Along with penicillin, plasma 


and the sulfa drugs, the airplane is the great 
lifesaver of this war. Douglas workers, build- 
ers of planes for the world’s airlines yester- 
day and tomorrow, ‘cherish their privilege 
today of building wings of deliverance 
for those to whom we all owe so much. 


‘ 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: Alaska Airlines — All American Aviation — American Airlines — American Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial 
Airlines — Continental Air Lines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airlines —tntand Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Panagra (Pan American-Grace Airways) — Peck & Rice Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. B. Aerotransport (Sweden) — Aer Lingus (treland) — Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. — Aerovias do Brasil — Aerovias 
Venezolanas (Venezuela) — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airways — Avianca (Colombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Ai es — China 
National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S$ A. — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Deviet Nava Yollari (Turkey) — Direction de Transportes 
(France) — IBERIA (Spain) —.tIndian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) — K.N.1.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — Lloyd Aereo Boliviano (Bolivia) — Panair do Brazil — PLUNA 
(Uruguay) — Royal Norwegian Airtransport — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — TACA de Colombia — TACA de Venezuela — TATA Airlines (India) — Trans-Canada 
Air Lines — UMCA (Central America). 


A FIRST AROUND THE WORLD > FIRST THE WORLD OVER 
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O° page 114 of this issue you will find 
an article which sums up the argu- 
ments for and against compulsory peace- 
time military training. It is the 24th in 
NEwsweEEx’s Postwar Horizons series and 
should prove just as provocative as its 
predecessors. This feature has appeared 
on an a of once a month since its 
inception in the March 1, 1943, issue. At 
that time we frankly admitted that war 
clouds considerably dimmed the vista of 
a world at peace. But we also voiced the 


Paths of Peace 


conviction that total victo 
way and the time to start 
it was right then. 


was on the 
inking about 


The idea of publishing a pattern 
of America’s peacetime possibilities origi- 
nated during an editorial discussion on 
the general theme of expanding our serv- 
ice to you. It was decided that, on occa- 
sion, we should explore for you the more 
important phases of American peacetime 
prosects. Such exploration would consist 


25 
of an investigation into the problems 
which might impede our economic, poli- 
tical, and social development together 
with a thorough research job into the 
means at hand for meeting such problems. 


As a beginning, the subject of 
postwar international air transport was se- 
lected and a special staff assigned to pre- 
pare the material. A few misgivings ac- 
companied our presentation of that first 
article. For one thing, even two years ago 
the shortage of newsprint was making it- 
self felt and we wondered a bit about . 
devoting so much of our limited editorial 
content to one subject. Also, some of us 
wondered whether it was exactly the 
place of a news magazine to publish fea- 
ture length articles in the midst of a tor- 
rent of war news. 


But we risked the space, quite se- 
cure in the knowledge that we had found 
a new manner in which better to inform 
you, and further to expand our editorial 
service to NEWswEEK readers. That was 
over two years ago and right from the 
start the response to Postwar Horizons 
has been enthusiastic. Our gamut of major 
topics has run from What to Do With 
Germany to Wood Waste. We've received 
congratulatory letters and requests for 
reprints from governors of almost every 
state, numerous congressmen, business 
leaders, and educators. You have definite- 
ly let us know that we are filling a need. 


As the writhing sons of Nippon 
fall in ever-increasing numbers, the pace 
of America’s postwar planning quickens. 
The struggle is by no means over but, 
with the fall of Germany, we have further 
reason to examine our future in a world 
at peace. As the occasion demands, you ° 
can expect such additional articles right 
up to and beyond V-J Day. 


And we shall continue to adhere 
to the principles laid down with the first 
of this series. The current article, pre- 
pared by a special staff of writers and 
advisers under the direction of James 
Aswell of NEwswEex’s Washington Bu- 
reau, examines one of the most pressing 
problems to face us—security against fu- 
ture aggression. In presenting it NEws- 
wEEK has absolutely no editorial bias ex- 
cept its confidence in the future of the 
United States. 
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"So sorry, please...still think Yankees are inferior race!” 

























So you think the Japs are as good as ‘licked, do you? Ask 
this Jap prisoner! Ask the last U. S. Ambassador to Japan! 
Far from being licked, they have mobilized the most 
terrific total war-effort of any country in this conflict. | 


Yet they are fighting on their own home grounds — and 
we have to carry the fight to them, over 4,000-mile sup- 
ply lines. So the plain blunt fact is that we can’t afford 
to do less than they. Not if our hospitals are to be kept 
from overflowing. Not if the sandy cemeteries are to 
be kept from rolling out of sight beyond the horizon. Not 
if this war is to be kept from dragging on for years. 


' They say they want to bleed us white. Well, a bleeding 
won’t hurt any American pocketbook, as long as it 
keeps American blood from reddening island beaches. 
So buy bonds now as you have never bought before! 
Otherwise this Jap . . . and the millions of others who 
think just like him .. . will turn out to be right in the end. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 
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_ The Periscope 





What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's x 





Capital Straws 


General Marshall has written a blis- 
tering letter to the House Appropriations 
Committee protesting against news leaks 
on confidential data he had given them 
. . . President Truman personally exam- 
ined the proposed 1946 budgets for the 
War Department and Lend-Lease. He 
not only suggested additional cuts but 
also ordered the Budget Bureau to make 
a more extensive examination of supplies 
these agencies say they require .. . 
Watch for appointment of Stewart Sym- 
ington, President of the Emerson Electric 
Co., St. Louis, and son-in-law of Rep- 
resentative. Wadsworth, New York Re- 
publican, as the successor to Guy M. Gil- 
lette on the Surplus Property Board. He 
probably will not be designated chair- 
man, as Gillette was . . . Clinton P. An- 
derson is being urged to appoint as his 
Under Secretary of Agriculture either 
Gillette or J. B. Hutson, the farm expert 
on the staff of Fred Vinson. The odds 
favor Hutson. 


Eisenhower’s Future 


The best bet as to General Eisenhow- 
er’s next assignment is that he will be 
named to succeed General Marshall as 
Chief of Staff to direct the final phases 
of the Pacific war from Washington. 
Marshall himself is said to favor this, 
feeling that his main work was done 
with the defeat of Germany. Having 
reached retirement age, he is ready to 
step aside and retire to the home he has 
already acquired for this purpose. Sources 
close to Marshall say that.all suggestions 
that Eisenhower be sent to the Pacific 
are out. General MacArthur would resent 
anyone’s being placed over him, and it 
would be inappropriate to transfer Eisen- 
hower to: the Pacific in a subordinate 
command. 


Truman’s Toast 


When President Truman rose from the 
long table in the state dining room to 
drink a toast to 10-year-old King Feisal, 
"he told the visiting regent of Iraq that he 
had assembled for this White House func- 
tion “the Government of the United 
States.” With a sweep of his arm he indi- 
cated the Cabinet and the Congressional 
leaders present. Then he added: “And 


i ‘ 


ps 


here is Speaker Sam Rayburn, probably 
the most powerful man in the U. S., next 
to the President.” 


Pauley’s Future 

Washington political experts are pre- 
dicting that Ed Pauley will emerge as 
Vice Presidential material in good time 
for the next Democratic convention. It 
is generally accepted that President. Tru- 
man’s appointment of Pauley—former 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee—to head up the U.S. Repa- 
rations Commission in Moscow was in- 
tended to build him up in the public eye. 
Next move will be to bring him back to 
the U.S. for another high position, thus 
grooming him for the nomination with 
Truman in 1948. : 


From Capitol Hill 


Friends of Sen. Walter F. George say 
that officials close to the White House 
have sounded him on the possibility of 
his taking the job of Secretary of State. 
. . . The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, which escaped amendment in the 
House after both President Truman and 
the House Democratic leadership exerted 
pressure, will have a much rougher time 
before the Senate. . . As a bit of poetic 
justice, government bureaucrats, a ee 
ceive a great deal of advice from Con- 
gress on how to act, now are swarming 
before the Congressional reorganization 
committee advising Congress how to re- 
organize . ... Congressional leaders are 
now planning a recess from July 15 to aft- 
er Labor Day, but pressing reconversion 
legislation may prevent it, or cut it short. 


Impending Shakeup . 

Secretary of State Stettinius has re- 
ceived so much unfavorable reaction on 
the admission of Argentina to the San 
Francisco conference that he’s angry 
with Avra M. Warren, director of the 
department’s Latin American division, 
who “investigated” the Argentine situa- 
tion just before: the conference. Stetti- 
nius has said privately that he has “al- 
ready : started” cleaning up the Latin 
American division and Warren may be 
“kicked upstairs.” 


McCarran and Divorce 


The Supreme Court decision on Ne- 
vada divorces places Sen. Pat McCarran 
of Nevada, chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, in a peculiar position. 
He is faced with demands that his com- 
mittee approve a constitutional amend- 


ment for a uniform Federal marriage and 
divorce law, which he opposes, yet the. 
confusion caused by the Supreme Court 
decision may force either Federal or state 
legislation on the subject. 


National Notes 


Henry Wallace has told intimates that 
he feels he can do a better job now that 
he’s out of the running in the 1948 Pres- 
idential race. He’s convinced that Tru- 
man will be the Democratic candidate 
and he'll throw his support to him as 
long as he remains a member of his Cabi- 
net . . . In connection with the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plans, studies have 
been made on the eventual transfer of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and the 
Tariff Commission to the Commerce De- 
partment . . . Although the supply of 
most automotive replacement parts soon 
will increase substantially, drivers will 
continue to find it difficult to buy new 
storage batteries. 





From Spy to Spy 


Daring the war against Germany, 
operations of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, the U.S. “cloak and dagger” 
agency, were so hush-hush that one sec- 


.tion seldom knew about the work of an- 


other. For the first two years of the war 
there was no coordination between the 
division dealing with dissemination of 
false rumors in Axis territory and the 
one that gathered secret intelligence 
there. A check one day by a curious 
Army colonel in the agency disclosed 
that nearly half the information of the 
secret intelligence files actually origi- 


nated from the division disseminating / . 


the false rumors. 


Black Market Banknotes 


A lively black market in new French 
banknotes flourished in Paris for several 
days before the date of issue, with bills 
reported alley at 15 to 20% commis- 
sion. Source of the leak was not deter- 
mined. War profiteers, who hoped to 
evade discovery of their fat fortunes in 
Vichy banknotes, were eager customers. 


Redeployment Plans 


Some changes which have been made 
in original redeployment shipping route 
plans should bring joy to troops and - 
their families. Fewer ships than origi- 
nally planned will go from Europe to 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 




















Asia by way of the Suez Canal. While di- " 
rect shipments from*Europe to Asia 

through the Panama Canal will still be 

high, larger numbers than originally 

thought will be redeployed through the 

U. S. and a substantial part of the troops 

thus routed will have an opportunity for 

leave at home before reshipment. 


Diplomatic Retort 


Lt. Col. Vladimir Dedier, chief of the 
press section of the Yugoslav delegation 
who is convalescing from serious head 
wounds received while fighting the Ger- 
mans, gave a talk last week at the San 
Francisco conference. At its conclusion, 
one Argentine delegate said: “I can’t help 
wondering whether the inspiration for 
your address didn’t come from Stalin.” 
Dedier replied: “I can’t help wondering 
whether the inspiration for this steel in 
my head didn’t come from Argentina.” 


Air Route to Chungking 


The Air Transport Command would 
like to use something more direct than 
the delicate diplomacy of the State De- 
partment to achieve a direct air route to 
Chungking. The ATC wants to fly 
straight from Fairbanks, Alaska, across 
Siberia to Chungking, a 24-hour flight, 
compared with 72 hours across the At- 
lantic, the Mediterranean, and _ the 
“Hump.” The ATC feels that Russia has 
sufficient grounds for permitting transit 
of U.S. planes over Siberia. But the per- 
mission is still withheld. 


Foreign Notes 


London’s Piccadilly Circus is so full of 
pickpockets and thugs that GI’s nightly 


report an average of £500 ($2,000) | 


stolen. Among the subtérfuges used to 
lure soldiers are offers of expensive 
whisky and steaks . . . U. S. experts now 
calculate that on V-E Day Germany had 
around 450 U-boats. They estimate that’ 
the highest total eyer in operation was 
between 500 and 600 subs. Some British 
experts, however, place the maximum at 
800 . . . In several areas General Chen- 
nault’s Fourteenth Air Force is now op- 
erating only a few miles from the 
Chinese coast, indicating that before 
long it may possibly be supplied by sea 
instead of over the “Hump” from India 
... The U.S. is keeping a close watch 
for German patents transferred to Spain 
and any idbeiind from them by Span- 
ish firms. As soon as enough evidence is 
gathered, the Allied Control Commis- 
sion is expected to act . . . One of the 
headaches of the occupation authorities 
in Europe is the restoration of river traf- 
fic on the Rhine and Danube. 





Sugar Allocation 

Look for significant developments in 
the allocation of sugar to the armed forces 
as investigation of the shortage continues. 
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Clinton P. Anderson, the new Secretary 
of Agriculture and War Food Adminis- 
trator, is concerned about the size of 


’ the military allocations. The 1945 allot- 


ment totals about 220 pounds a man com- 
pared with a civilian quota of 70.8 
pounds. Allowing for losses, Anderson 
believes, the military allocation of 1,221,- 
000 tons is too high. 


Wheat for Europe 


Authoritative estimates place the 
amount of wheat North America must 
furnish liberated Europe and other de- 
ficiency countries during: the balance of 
1945 at 500,000,000 bushels of grain 
and the equivalent of another 145,000,- 
000 bushels in flour. The total equals 
average annual world exports during the 
years immediately preceding the war, 
and is more than double the average an- 


nual exports from North America during © 


the period. Shipment would require 
1,666 cargoes of wheat of .8,000 tons 
each and 342 of flour, or more than eight 
a day. Wheat stocks in the U.S. and 
Canada currently are ample but large 
harvests are necessary this year in both 
countries in order to avoid substantial 
inroads into reserves. 


Popularizing Margarine 
Margarine producers are planning an 
aggressive campaign to hold 
gained during the war. Production esti- 
mates for 1945 are some 625,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 320,402,381 
pounds in the prewar year 1940. Im- 
provement of the product’ during recent 
years, its present use by millions of house- 
wives, and increasing diversion of milk 
from butter to cheese and other dairy 
products, are expected to strengthen the 
industry’s campaign. Incidentally, the 
government will purchase from 30,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000 pounds of this year’s 
output, largely for Lend-Lease, in addi- 
tion to 40,000,000 pounds already pur- 
chased. : 


Business Footnotes 


Leading meat packers are makin 
studies of the Army’s newl fect 
canned products. So far, the Quarter- 
master Corps has successfully packed a 
fresh and dehydrated meat loaf, ham and 
dehydrated ‘sweet potatoes, and pork and 
dehydrated apples . . . Expect still more 
liberal allowances of gasoline for civilian 
consumption by the end of summer.:High- 
octane gas production was a serious prob- 
lem in war supply for a while, but cur- 
rent production more than exceeds an- 
ticipations . . . The OPA is working on 
an import pricing formula for French 
wines and spirits. The job is difficult be- 
cause of French inflation, low U. S. price 
ceilings and increased handling costs. 
Even revaluation of the franc would leave 
importers negligible profit margins .. . 
The glass makers have a long-range post- 


war program for expanded sale af food 


consumers 
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mat ee on 


“containers. Weight reduction up to 60% 


have been effected on some types of glass 
food containers during the war. 





Radio Notes 


‘Sima Balter, the news commentator 
whose political views often conflicted 
with those of his various sponsors in the 
past, is under consideration by represen- 
tatives of Henry J. Kaiser for a coast-to- 
coast series. Balter insists on full edi- 
torial control over his scripts . . . “Parkya- 
karkus,”. the Greek character created 
and played by Harry Einstein, is return- 
ing to the air this summer with his own 
show, as a summer replacement for the 
Old Gold Comedy Theater . . . Expect 
Comedienne Cass Daley to have her 
own network show in the fall . . . Radio 
insiders believe Kate Smith will resume 
her broadcast time opposite Jack Benny 
next season despite the obvious disadvan- 
tage of bucking the top-flight comedian 
. . . Andy Russell is slated to succeed 
Lawrence Tibbett as the singing star of 
the Hit Parade.” 


Movie Lines 

Walt Disney is planning to reissue his 
feature-length film, “Pinocchio” this sum- 
mer. Last year’s reissue of “Snow White” 
netted the studio nearly $1,000,000 .. . 
Paramount is attempting to lure Clive 
Brook back from England for the top 
role in “To Each His Own.” The British 
actor left Hollywood shortly after the 
European war's outbreak and has been 
engaged in war work at home ever since 
. .. Continuing the movies’ current classi- 
cal trend, two more studios have an- 
nounced plans for the production of films 
with musical backgrounds . . . Joan Les- 
lie has been chosen by Warner Brothers 
for the role of Marilyn Miller in the 
biographical film of the famous song 
and dance star. 


Miscellany 


Look for a lifting of the rigid censor- 
ship restrictions on scientific experiments 
in, nuclear physics. The first disclosure, 
from one of the major electric companies, 
will concern equipment used in atom- 
smashing experiments . . . Major U.S. 
newspaper feature syndicates have sent 
their top salesmen overseas in a wild 
scramble to corner as much foreign busi- 
ness as possible . . . Maggie Teyte, the 
famous English soprano, is scheduled to 
arrive in New York next month. Now 55, 
the singer, whose records of French “art 
songs” are collected by musicians, will 
make her first U. S. radio appearance on 
the Telephone Hour after which she 
plans a limited concert tour . . . Roland 
Young, the stage and screen actor, has 
completed a book of his theatrical mem- 
oirs . . . Joe E. Brown, one of the GI's 
favorite entertainers, has returned to the 
Pacific theater on his fourth USO war- 


zone tour. 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 
1770—1827 


““More than any other com, Beethoven deserves to 
be called the Shakespeare of music, for be reaches to the 
heights and plumbs the depths of the buman spirit as no 
other composer bas done, and st was bis own ambition 
to be called ‘tone-poet.’ In him were combined, in a 
measure that remains (and may forever oe) 
unique, the power to feel both passionately and tenderly 
and the mastery of musical resources necessary to ex- 
press bis feelings in the most direct and vivid way.” 
Taken from “The Oxford Companion to Music,” 
by Percy A. Scholes. 
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. Yes, both are Beethoven—authentic portraits of this great composer. 
The one on the left reflects his visual features; the other, a Scott Radio and 
Record-Player, reproduces the brilliantly mobile soul of his music—a music at one time 
so liquid, at another so stirring, that only an instrument of the greatest tonal 
flexibility could completely capture its vagaries of mood, 2 


And therein lies the secret of the Scott, and the reason for its endorsement 





by music-lovers the whole world over. The Scott’s exquisitely detailed portrayal 


of the music yox love leaves nothing to be imagined, nothing further to be desired. 





Soon, very soon we hope, you will be able to stop in at your leading music or 


department store and watch—listen, unbelieving, as the Scott performs before 





‘you. Only then will you fully comprehend the magnificence, the completeness 





of this instrument, for AM and FM radio reception, world-wide precision 
4 , e . 
shortwave, and automatic record reproduction are but a few of THE WORLD’S FINEST RADIO 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., 
Dept. 9K5, 4432 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 
Please send me your new booklet on cadio, “Achievement Through 


the features that the postwar Scott has in store for you. 
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NEWSWEEK, JUNE 11, 1945 


Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort 





The Periscope 


Crop prospects are bad in almost every part of the country— 
worse than in any of the war years. Persistent cold, wet weather 
through April and May set back field work as much as a month. 
Cotton had to be planted as often as three times in places where 
seed rotted in the ground. Late frosts nipped fruit trees in the 
North Central and Northeastern States. 


Delayed planting will aggravate the farm labor problem. Corn 
planting and cotton chopping time will overlap in the South, 
for example, and corn cultivation, second-crop haying, and the 
small-grain harvest will crowd upon farmers at about the same 
time in other sections. 


Farm experts hope for a recovery but are prepared for the worst. 
They expect a bad year. They remain optimistic about long- 
term prospects, however. They are confident that all rationing 
can be discontinued soon after Japan’s defeat when farm ma- 
chine and labor shortages disappear. European agriculture will 
make a rapid recovery, they believe, in spite of political un- 
certainties. : 


Price controls on commodities will be lifted as rapidly as supply 
and demand studies indicate that balance can be achieved in a 
free market. The only previously regulated common commodity 
so far set free, however, is fresh cabbage. 


The black market in meat is beginning to react to the OPA’s 
attempt to tighten regulation of slaughterers. More than 11,000 
non-Federally inspected plants have failed to produce red points 
_ covering last year’s slaughter and to register for continued 
operation. Price Administrator Bowles expects some of them to 
register later but believes most of them have been forced out of 
business. As a result, he expects the meat they formerly proc- 
essed to be diverted to Federally inspected plants and thence 
into city markets where the shortage is worst. 


China’s recent military successes are attributed here not so 
much to a doubling of military supply from the Allies since Ger- 
many’s defeat as to Japanese withdrawals to contract defense 
lines. The Ledo Road has been reopened and a pipeline to 
Kunming soon will be completed. These supplies will help. But 
meanwhile the Japanese are withdrawing under moderate pres- 
sure to prepare for anticipated American landings on the coast 
and for Russian eventualities. 


Modification of the Little Steel formula to permit basic wage 
increases up to 15% outside the formula is confidently expected 
by some labor leaders. They believe this relaxation of reconver- 
sion wage controls will emerge from discussionso0f the problem 

now coming to a head within the War Labor Board. CIO mem- 
’ bers of the board are pressing for a 20% increase in line with 
CIO President Philip Murray’s recent demand but probably 
would settle for 15%. 


Murray’s case for a higher wage ceiling was urged upon Presi- 
dent Truman at the first mee tween the CIO leader and 
the new Chief Executive. Truman’ yas told that loss of over- 
time as war workers transferred to @Wilian production jobs, 


coupled with a rise in the cost of living index, was squeezing ° 


labor’s take-home wage too tightly. The same argument has 


been made to Reconversion Director Fred Vinson, apparently 
with some effect. 


Wage boosts, and compensating rises in price ceilings, probably 
will be supported by the WPB. Production officials consider 
such increases necessary in the textile and lumber industries to 
lure workers back into mills and forests from their good jobs 
in aircraft plants and shipyards. They also believe ‘increases 
are indicated in the aluminum industry, lead and zinc mining 
and smelting, and copper mining. 


Heavy cutbacks in matériel requirements soon will be an- 
nounced by the armed services. These will follow the pattern 
already followed in the aircraft industry. They will require 
plant shutdowns in some cases, not just cancellations of the 
paper variety affecting only orders. on which production was 
never started. , 


Reconversion schedules will not be much affected by the forth- 
coming cancellations, however. The WPB already has dis- 
counted them. The agency is trying to keep well ahead of the 
services and to prepare industry in advance for what is coming, 
Thus the materials and manpower soon to be released from 
war industry already have been accounted for in civilian pro- 
duction estimates. 


Two-thirds of the nation’s steel supply will be going into civilian 
and war-supporting products by the end of this year, accordin 
to production officials. The civilian proportion now is one-half. 
This gives a rough idea of the over-all reconversion anticipated. 
But there are still too many uncertainties to permit translation of 
the estimate into dollar volume. 


Liberated European countries are now absorbing exports for- 


merly going to Russia and Britain and to Latin American na- 


tions for operations contributing to the war effort. The French 
are taking steel products, machine tools, transportation equip- 
ment, and utilities equipment in substantial volume. Holland 
and Belgium aJso have procurement programs under way. 
Danish and Norwegian requirements probably will be ar- 
nounced shortly. 


Seized German-owned’ patents will be thrown open to Ameri- 
can companies on a nonroyalty, nonexclusive basis if the Alien 
Property Custodian wins a suit now being tried in Federal Dis- 
trict Court in New York. It has been the custodian’s admin- 
istrative policy to permit free exploitation of German patents 
by all comers during the war. The only charge to manufacturers 
has been a $15 administration fee. : 


‘ 


Standard Oil of New Jersey has challenged this practice. It has 
brought suit against the custodian to recover exclusive rights to 
use or license others to use some 2,500 patents covering syn- 
thetic-rubber manufacture and oil-cracking processes. These 
patents once belonged to I. G. Farbenindustrie, with which 
Standard had a prewar cartel tie-up. The Justice Department 
sued Standard during the war for alleged violation of the anti- 
trust laws in connection with these patents and the upshot was 
a consent decree permitting free-for-all use of the patents dur- 
ing the war and compulsory licensing after hostilities against 
Germany had ceased. The trial will decide whether American 
industry can use the patents for nothing or will have to pay 
Standard Oil of New Jersey a license fee. 
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From ocean to ocean—the good word has spread 


Straight across war-busy 
America has spread a new 
concept of automotive value 
...a standard of dependability that 
will influence millions when they 


buy a new motor car. That standard — 


is Pontiac! 


Pontiac’s inherent quality long has 
been known to a steadily growing 
family of American owners and to 
mechanical experts who judge auto- 


mobiles without sentiment or favor. 


Years ago they affirmed Pontiac’s 
famed statement: “Built To Last 
100,000 Miles.” Today, that state- 
ment is a demonstrated fact to all 
motorists, proyen under driving 
conditions unparalleled in auto- 
mobile history. 


Letters from all over the nation tell 
of Pontiacs with well-nigh in- 


credible mileages carrying on with 
no more than ordinary attention, of 
dealer organizations which have 
become an integral part of their 
communities, and of the continued 
availability of Pontiac high quality 
parts at low cost. 


We believe this glowing record to 
be a national asset today and a ~ 
beacon for future preference. 


Every Sunday Afternoon . . . GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION...GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


PONTIAC PRODUCTION 
FOR WAR INCLUDES: 


Oerlikon 20-mm. 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon 


— ee 
Aion’ Field Guns 


Pe for 
M-24 Tanks 
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Aircraft Torpedoes 
for the Navy 


15$-mm. Shells 
for the Army 


Engine Parts 


Assault 
for Army Trucks 


Rockets 















































It always takes a lot of BRASS to fight a raging fire! 


| Aare badge and useful tool of 
fire-fighters the world over is 
proudly burnished Brass. And in 
how many places: Brass in the alarm 
boxes, in the gongs, even in the poles 
that firemen slide down to duty. Brass 
in valves, gauges, hose-couplings, 
nozzles .. . in ladder-hoisting appa- 
ratus and many other crucial points. 


In the various qualities of Brass 

. . resilience, resonance, smoothness, 
corrosion-resistance and so on... lies 
a good reason why the versatile alloy 


is put to each particular use. But in 


x BUY 


every use, there’s one reason that 
remains constant — dependability. 
Brass never fails on any job for which 
it is selected. And that’s exactly why, 
on so many jobs, no substitute has 
ever been found fully satisfactory 


either in manufacture or in use. 


One thing more. When you select 
a supplier of Brass, there is no sub- 
stitute here, either, for complete de- 
pendability in the matter of uniform 
weights, dimensions and analyses as 
they conform to fabricator’s speciti- 


cations. For 9§ years this has been 


. 


a characteristic of every shipment of 
Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire. 
And that ease of mind, which comes 
from confidence, is something you 
will come to, value, if you are plan- 
ning uses for Brass in your own 


peacetime products. 
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THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Coun. 








BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS « 
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Coming Back From Over There: 
~ Milk, Steak, French Fries, Girls 


Home Are the Fighting Men, 
Some to Stay for Good, Others 
to Take Up the Fight Again 


In the early-morning chill, the Liberty 
ship John Sullivan lay berthed on the 
north side of Pier 84, Manhattan, its 
drab-gray hull weathered by the 21-day 
voyage from Marseille. It flew signal 
flags from bow to stern. Far below, lin- 
ing the rails, hundreds of tanned, tough- 
ened GI’s cheerfully eyed the gangplank 
which, within a matter of minutes, would 
carry them onto home soil for the first 
time in many exhausting, bloody months. 

Dockside, debarkation officers bustled 
amid pillars painted red, white, and blue. 
Stevedores unloaded bedrolls, foot lock- 
ers and barracks bags filled with the 
regalia of war: helmets, gas masks, here 
and there a souvenir swastika banner or a 
German Mauser. Red Cross women piled 
tables high with milk, doughnuts, choco- 
late bars, and coffee. A band blared. 


The Thunderbird, the Rainbow: The 
troops arriving on the John Sullivan in 
New York last week represented a drop 
—but a typical one—in the increasing flow 
from Europe to the East Coast since V-E 
Day. The small passenger list of 299 of- 
ficers and men carried neither patients, 
dischargees, nor former prisoners of war 
(called RAMPs for Repatriated Ameri- 
can Military Personnel). It included only 
healthy fighting men on 30-day rotation 
leave, destined for reassignment or pos- 
sibly for discharge. 

Few on board lacked the necessary 85 
points; few had missed action from the 
North African landings in 1942, through 
Sicily, Italy, and France, right up to vic- 
tory-eve fighting with the Seventh Army 
on the Danube in Southern Germany. 
Many had seen 500 to 600 days of front- 
line combat; about half had been 
wounded. Campaign ribbons—which most 
indifferently refused to display—were 
spangled with battle stars. Shoulder 
patches told of membership in the fa- 
mous 45th (Thunderbird) Division, the 
42nd (Rainbow), the Tenth Armored, 
the Third, the Fourth, the 100th. - 


The men aboard ship—medics, tank- 
men, ack-ack gunners, and infantrymen 
—had young faces with old, wise eyes 
which had seen sights never to be -for- 
gotten and some never to be retold. 
Proudly 26-year-old Sgt. William Arruda 
of New Bedford, Mass., a tankman and 
radio operator, chanted the litany of the 
places where he had amassed his 126 
points: “Ireland, Scotland, England, Afri- 
ca, Sicily, Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, France, 
Belgium, Holland, anp Germany.” Pvt. 
Joe Kasvozitz, who'd been away 42 
months, had another kind of litany—a 


recitation of the streets of his home town 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.: “Let’s see, do I re- 
member? Sure—De Kalb, Gates, Bush- 
wick, Broadway.” 

Cpl. Troy B. Holland of Stroud, Okla., 
a Seventh Army tank er and driver, 
displayed a chestful of seven battle stars 
and the Croix de Guerre the French had 
given him for his participation in the 
Colmar pocket—but, he modestly added, 
“Oh-the whole Third Infantry got it!” 
Pfc. James Ray Thompson of Baltimore, a 
21-year-old medic with the 108rd_Divi- 
sion, his bright carrot top violently clash- 
ing with the red bandanna he’d blithely 
slung around his neck, allowed that he 
had 188 points. Others had similar totals. 
Did they think they’d be discharged? 
Cynical grins appeared. “Aw you tell us 
. . . We don’t believe it.” 

Thoughts turned to home. Pvt. Francis 
Dillon of New York City, with the Tenth 
Armored, held up two souvenirs he had * 
brought back—gem-studded sabers worn 
on the German officer’s fancy dress uni- 
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NYPE'S JOB: 
“KEEP ’EM 
MOVING!” 





Joe, Here’s Your Pin-Up Gall 


YOUR STAY 
IS SHORT 
AT NYPE 


You're almost home—this 
ts “First Stop, U. S. A.” 
Probably 





This Guide Will Tell You 
Where You Go from Here 


consulting the following the 18 
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The New York Port of Embarkation News tells returning soldiers what’s what - 
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Home! By bomber and ship thousands of veterans of the long fight in Europe reach American soil at last .. . 


form. “I just took ’em,” he winked. One 
sergeant told of plunking down $183 in 
“American money” for a Schiaparelli neg- 
ligee for his girl and morosely wondered 
whether he wouldn't have done better to 
wait until-he got to Fifth Avenue. “How’s 
the whisky situation?” the crowd called. 
“Can we get any gas?” The band on the 
pier struck up “Don’t Fence Me In,” and 
a couple of GI’s jitterbugged on the deck. 
“Let's get off of this thing,” camé the cry. 


Exodus From Europe: With varia- 
tions, the scene aboard the John Sulli- 
van is recurring elsewhere with growing 
frequency. Between V-E Day and June 1 
sea and air lanes from Europe and the 
Mediterranean brought home more than 
70,000 soldiers*—55,000 by ship, the rest 
by plane—including 17,500 patients, 23,- 
500 to be discharged, and 14,000 to be 
redeployed (but furloughed first). 

This tide will swell even higher in 
June when the Army Transportation 
Corps will bring back some 200,000 
more—about 30,000 of them by air. Later 
the air pace will be stepped up to 50,000 
a month (involving one flight over the 
Atlantic every six minutes). The over-all 
monthly total of veterans returning both 
by ship and plane called for a beginning 
schedule of 280,000. 

The return by air is being helped by 
a vast fleet of Air Transport. Command 
C-54s, carrying litter patients, soldiers 
with special skills, and dischargees, and 


flying via Casablanca (time: 27 hours) 


and via Paris and London (time: 18 
hours). Veterans flown by the ATC de- 





*Among the more distinguished arrivals —— 4 
here or scheduled to arrive in June are Gene 
Semhower, Bradley, Patton, Clark, Dooli Hodges, 
and Spaatz. , 


bark at big East Coast terminals like 
Mitchel Field in New York and the 
36th Street Airport in Miami. 

In addition, tactical planes are being 
ferried westward by the same crews that 
took them into action. They carry ten 
extra passengers each. Eventually, there 
will be an even flow of 100 to 125 tacti- 
cal planes a day over the Atlantic—with 
their main ports of entry at Hunter Field, 
Savannah, Ga., and Bradley Field, Conn. 
(where on May 22 alone 65 Liberators 
and Flying Fortresses landed 1,075 
Eighth Air Force personnel in the first 
such mass flight from England). 

The return by sea is by Liberty and 
Victory ships, Army and Navy transports 
including the Queen Mary, and other 
vessels allocated by the War Shipping 
Administration. Before boarding ship, 
troops move from assembly areas (length 
of stay: 10 to 25 days) to staging areas 
(capacity: 70,000; length of stay: three 
to seven days), to nearby embarkation 
ports: Marseille, Le Havre, Cherbourg, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, Naples, Southampton, 
Glasgow. They land at Boston, New York, 
Hampton Reads, Va., and Charleston, 
S. C. (home port for hospital ships). 


Roll Out the Carpet: Because fight- 
ing men rule out ae in favor 
of the quickest possible return to their 
families, the Army has made speed: its 
chief debarkation slogan. The welcome 
program generally adhered to by all four 
ports of debarkation is calculated to amaze 
veterans of past wars by its thoughtful- 
ness and attention to detail. At New York, 
where half the returning veterans land, 
Army got authorities perform as follows: 
@ As the ship noses toward the Statue of 
Liberty, a gaily decorated “Welcome- 


— 


Home” ship puts out. On its deck is a 
Wac band. The transport’s public-ad- 
dress system gives the soldiers a running 
eam : ‘e pra —-. 
elegrams and postcards notifying fami- 
lies of their arrival are collected and 
sent as soon as the vessel docks. 
@ Actual debarkation takes place at piers 
decked out with United Nations flags and 
divisional banners and illuminated by 
floodlights. Pier 16 at Staten Island fea- 
tures a large frame of earth marked 
“Good Old USA” for any soldier to kiss, 


if he wants to. 


@ Litter cases travel by ambulance, and 
walking wounded by bus—to the nearest 
hosp whence they — go to 
hospitals near their home if possible. The 
able-bodied proceed by ferry and train 
to staging areas, Camps Kilmer and 
Shanks. After a welcome and a brief orien- 
tation talk, they are billeted. 

@ Next, no matter what hour of day or 
night, the newcomers get their first meal: 
soup, steak (whenever possible), French 
fries, fresh vegetables, bread and butter, 
salad, cake and pie, ice cream, milk, and 
coffee. No ban on seconds or thirds. Next 
they are given telephone and telegraph 
facilities. 

@ During his 24- to 36-hour stay at the 
staging area, the soldier turns in his hel- 
met and gas mask; ordnance e 
move the charges in souvenir bullets and 
shells and return them. Whatever cloth- 
ing the soldier needs is issued. His for- 
eign money is exchanged. Other nice- 
ties: barbers, tailors, eight-hour laundry 
service, sewing service by civilian women 
volunteers, Broadway entertainment if 
possible, movies, and dances. 

@ Next, the soldier heads for a 

station nearest his home. If he is.to be dis- 
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charged, he ‘waits there no more than 48 
hours; if furloughed,:no more than 24. 
He is supplied with part of his pay and 
needed new clothing so he will not go 
home broke or badly dressed. 


edged in its new drive to get 100 chap- 
lains to help reorient the troops aboard 
transports. The men themselves knew it 
might be hard to fit in at home. Amid the 
loud hoopla of home-coming, debarka- 
tion observers noted ten thoughtful, grave- 
eyed soldiers to every raucous one. 

Already evidences of maladjustment 
have cropped up. In New York last 
week, two days after his return from 
eighteen months in a Nazi prison camp, 
24-year-old Lt. John B. Kernochan of 
Middletown, N.Y., a Flying Fortress 
pilot, “fell or jumped” to his death from 
the twentieth story of a hotel. Police in- 
vestigators declared him an apparent vic- 
tim “to.the violent change to peace.” 

In another instance, the tragedy did 
not wait until actual debarkation. News- 
men boarding the John Sullivan were . 
greeted by a gibbering, grinning young- 
ster plainly oblivious to the fact that his 
ship had arrived in home port. His face 
was tanned, his physical condition ob- 
viously good—otherwise the Army would 
not have permitted his return with an 
able-bodied group. Other veterans aboard 
told this story: The soldier was all right 
until a few days before the ship was to 
land. Then, apparently unable to accept 
the reality of his return home after a 
long absence overseas, his mind snapped. 









Associated Press 


The wounded, hungry for a glimpse of home 
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The Balloon That Killed 


For a month rigid censorship blacked 
out a story that was common knowledge 
est Coast. The information was 
t newsmen were not allowed to 


OHOW: : 


Lakeview, Ore., May 5—( UP)—The sher- 
iffs office at Lakeview tonight announced 
that a woman and five children on a picnic 
were killed today by an explosion of an un- 
identified object about 15 miles east of Bly, 
in Lake County. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Archie Mitchell of 
Lakeview were entertaining a party of chil- 
dren on an outing at the time of the acci- 
dent. Those killed were: Mrs. Elsie Mitchell, 
Sherman Shoemaker, 12, Jay Gifford, 12, 
Eddie Engen, 18, Joan Patzke, 11, Dick 
Patzke, 18. The bodies were taken to Lake- 
view. The sheriff’s office announced an in- 
vestigation is being conducted. - 

Mr. Mitchell, pastor of the Christian A 
liance Church of Lakeview, was a ind 
distance away from the others at the ti 
the explosion and was not injur 











Last week the War Dep 
mitted Mitchell to tell his st 
ing to the public. He and 
had taken the five childre 


others, carrying lunch b 


made fishing tackle, a_ shortcut 
through the woods to icnic spot. Joan 
Patzke trotted on . Suddenly she 
called back that shgffad found a strange 
white object that 6ked like a balloon 
Remembering th ors of Japanese bal- 

loo: mbs, Mr. Mitchell 


ed a warning, but it was 
ate. The bomb exploded. 


ee? 
Aye, Aye, Sir 

Twice after President Roose- 
velt’s election to a fourth 
term, Samuel I. Rosenman, 
his special counsel, asked per- 
mission to resign. Each time, 
an international problem 
balked “Sammy the Rose” 
from taking over a profitable 

_law partnership awaiting him 
in New York. 

He had pe Europe’s 
supply needs and was in Lon- 
don “ironing out differences 
Over war-crimes prosecutions 
when Mr. Roosevelt died. On 
the funeral day, he wrote Mr. 
Truman he was resigning 
so that the new President 
might have “fullest freedom 

_in filling posts on your staff.” 


report on the supply problem, 
acquainted Supreme Court 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
the United States prosecutor, 
with the war-crimes situa- 





tion, then stood by. Now and 








Rosenman submitted his. 


a 
. «. from these Continental points 


then, the President called him in on other 
problems but gave no hint he wanted him 
to stay long. 

A week ago, half-packed for his de- 
parture, Rosenman was summoned to Mr. 
Truman’s oval office once more. Next day, 
as newsmen left his press conference, 
the President glanced at a note his press 
secretary, Charles Ross, had slipped to his 
desk and said: “One more thing.” Judge 
Rosenman had agreed to stay on a year. 
Copies of their correspondence amended 
the statement in one detail: 

“Dear Sam: 

“President Roosevelt told me .. . he 
had refused to let you go. Your self-ef- 
facing zeal cannot yet be spared. I want 
you to stay on, at least until V-J Day.” 

“Dear Mr. President: 

“When the Commander-in-Chief asks, 
there can be only one answer: ‘Aye, 
Aye, Sir’.” 


The Truman Tree 


When Harry S. Truman became the 
88rd President of the United States on 
April 12, there was probably less known 
of his ancestral background than of any 
Chief Executive in modern times. Over- 
shadowed by the war and the dominat- 
ing personality of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
he had become Vice President without 
the usual searching of the record which 
national figures rgo. Beyond the fact 
that he was of old American ancestry 
and that his grandparents had come to 
Missouri from Kentucky, even Mr. Tru- 
man, himself, knew little. 

Thirteen years ago on a personal visit 
to Kentucky he had sought some an- 
swers, with no gréat persistence, how- 
ever. (A house which he took to be his 

andmother’s turned out to be one built 

y her brother years later.) But Mr. 
Truman did know he had a cousin, Miss 
Grace Clayton Banta, in the Federal 
service in Louisville. As long ago as last 
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fall, Miss Banta, spurred on by the ut- 
terances of some campaign speakers who 
labeled the future President a nobody, 
had begun the long genealogical quest. 

Then Cary Robertson, Sunday editor 
of The Louisville Courier-Journal, as- 
signed to the task a veteran staffer, Paul 
Nafe, once feature editor of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Working Sundays 


Ly aAee dak tek, eee eek 


f 


mr 


Be te x oF a ER OSE 
Truman’s great-grandmother, Nancy 
Tyler, wore a cap after Indian scalping 














and weekdays, Nafe and Miss Banta un- 


covered the trail. On June 3, The Cour-- 


ier-Journal had the story ready for its 
readers. 


Nancy Didn’t Cry: The President has 
the blood ofthe Kentucky frontiersman 
in his veins. It traces back to Robert Ty- 
ler, who went to Kentucky from Virginia 


ai iv ayes hee a 4 ee 
The paternal grandfather's home was 
on the site of this house in Kentucky 





Is 


Anderson Shipp Truman and Mary Holmes, paternal grandparents, 
and the President’s father, John Anderson Truman 


Louisville CouriereJournal 


Solomon Young and Harriet Gregg, maternal grandparents, and the 
i President’s mother, Mrs. Martha Ellen Truman 


in 1769 and helped Daniel Boone estab- 
lish the first settlement in Shelby County, 
Boone’s Station. The first child of Robert 
Tyler and his wife, the former Margaret 
Ballard, was John Tyler, born in Boones- 
borough on June 11, 1775—the first white 
baby in Kentucky. Robert Tyler fought 
in the Revolutionary War as a captain. 
In 1779 he and his kinsman, Bland Bal- 
lard and Capt. Bland Ballard Jr., estab- 
lished Tyler’s Station. On April 4, 1780, 
Nancy, the fourth of Tyler's nine. chil- 
dren, was born. 

When the Indians struck at Tyler Sta- 
tion in a terrifying raid eight years later, 
little Nancy was already wise in the 
ways of the wilderness. An Indian 


_ crouched over her. She knew there was 


only one chance to live. If she moved, 
his tomahawk would come crashing down 
on her skull. If she lay as still as death 
the Indian would re think her dead 
and would be satisfied with her scalp. 
Nancy Tyler lay still. She lost her scalp, 


. but she lived. And for the rest of her 


days she wore a cap to hide the ugly 
scars. In time she married Capt. Jesse 
Holmes and bore him nine children, one 
of whom was Mary Jane Holmes, the 
paternal grandmother of Harry S. Tru- 
man. 

The call was westward when Mary 
Jane Holmes was young. All of her fam- 
ily except three married sisters moved to 
a place called Westport Landing (later 
Kansas City, Mo.). Mary Jane, however, 
became homesick for Kentucky, returned 
and married Anderson Shipp Truman, 
son of William Truman, a veteran of the 
War of 1812, and of Emily Shipp, whose 
family had come to Kentucky from Vir- 
ginia in 1781 in a group called “The 


Traveling Church.” Like the Holmeses, 


the Trumans were devout Baptists. Soon 
Anderson Shipp Truman and his bride 


* moved to Missouri.: Their son, John An- 


derson Truman, married -Martha Ellen 
Young, mother of the 38rd President. 


Information Please: On the maternal 
side, The Courier-Journal searchers had 
less luck. The President’s maternal grand- 
parents were Solomon Young and Har- 
riét Louisa Gregg, both Kentuckians and 
both orphaned in childhood: 

Solomon Young was reared by an older _ 
brother, Michael; his future wife, by her 
brother, William. Shelby County records 
showed only that Solomon sold an 800- 
acre farm before setting off for Mis- 
souri in 1842, and that he became one of 
the leading “freighters” in the West, mov- 
ing great wagon trains which helped 
open up many areas in California. 

Commenting on its dearth of facts in 
this part of the The Courier- 
Journal said: “Unfortunately, that curse 
of genealogists, the destruction of family 
Bibles in , has made it difficult to 
trace the family tree very far on the 
maternal side.” Nevertheless, the enter- 
prising newspaper promised, the quest 

ill go on. 
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‘The Government Must...’ 

In the first. move by the Truman Ad- 
ministration to put its prestige behind 
“full employment” legislation, War Mo- 
bilizer Fred M. Vinson last week lent 
“hearty” endorsement to a Senate bill 
sponsored jointly by Senators Wagner of 
New York; Thomas of Utah, O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming and Murray of Montana. 


The measure, introduced Jan. 22, would . 


declare it to be a national policy to main- 
tain full employment, by requiring the 
President to set up a “national budget” 
on jobs, promyction, and investment each 
year, with Federal spending to start when 
unemployment was in prospect. 

In a letter to Wagner, pointedly made 
public by Vinson’s office, the War Mo- 
bilizer wrote: 

q om are not acts of God, any 
more than wars are. They are the product 
of our man-made institutions . . . We 
must -be prepared to make changes. At 
the same time we must be jealous of any 
encroachment on our freedoms. National 
economic policies must not:-be allowed. to 
develop into regimentation of business, 
or labor, or agriculture, nor of the peo- 
ple . . . Given an adequate market, our 
producers will supply the goods and em- 
ployment . . . We cannot, however, leave 
the creation of that market to chance... 

“History shows us that business, labor, 
and agriculture cannot in themselves as- 
sure. the maintenance of high levels of 
production and employment. The govern- 
ment . . . must assume this responsibility 
and take measures broad enough to meet 


the issues . . . I heartily endorse the pur- — 


poses and principles of the bill.” 


The New La Follette 


As Sen. Robert M. La Follette put it, 
the speech had been stewing in his sys- 
tem for a long time. On..this, his first 
major expression on foreign policy since 
Pearl. Harbor, he had worked for: a 
month. Now, at 50, “Young Bob,” the 
brooding isolationist, was ready. Thirty 
of his colleagues were in the Senate 
Chamber, the galleries were half-filled. 
At 12:45 last Thursday afternoon, 
“Young, Bob” straightened his tie, pol- 
ished his shell-rimmed_ bifocals, and 
glanced up from the lectern on his desk 
—only.a few feet from where his famous 
father had delivered masterful attacks 
on the League of Nations and he, on the 
World ‘Court. Then he began. : 

Almost three hours later, when he had 
finished, one fact was manifest: This was 


not the old isolation; it waS-not even a | 


new isolation. Repeatedly La Follette 
said: “Iam not a_ perfectionist.” He 
might have said: “I am no Cabot Lodge.” 


‘Too Big a Price’: La Follette laid his 
doctrine against a La Follette-like back- 
dps There was the long denunciation 
of the secret treaties of the last war, the 
“war-breeding Treaty of Versailles,” the 
repeated references to “nebulous inter- 


nationalism” and “verbal idealism.” Skill- 
fully, he led from the Russia which in 
1917 thrilled him by “repudiating sordid 
secret international bargains” to the Rus- 
sia of today. 

This new Russia, he said on a rising 
note, has directly violated the Atlantic 
Charter and the Yalta pact; it has twist- 
ed the meaning of words; it has “con- 
sistently flouted” the agreement for 
three-power action in forming demo- 
cratic governments in Europe. Repeat- 
edly interrupted by the earnest Sen. 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, La Fol- 
lette agreed it was essential to have Rus- 
sia in the new international order, but, 
he insisted, “there has been too much of 





Newsweek 


La Follette criticizes the Big 5 veto 


an attitude of believing that we had to 
pay a price to get her in and that we 
voluntarily offered too big a price. I am 
not convinced that it was necessary.” 
Then, with a plea that the delegates at 
the San Francisco conference “not. be 
stampeded into accepting as conclusive 
the judgment of the Big Three or the 
Big Four,” La Follette got to the crux 
of his argument. 


What if Japan . . . “Let us consider 
Ae veto power. which permits any 
one of the five great powers . . . to veto 
a charge of aggression against itself,” he 
said. “Under this provision any one of 
these nations Which might be accused of 
aggression or a warlike act would be al- 
lowed to sit upon the jury, so to speak, 
which passes; upon its own acts. Then, as 
a member of, that jury, the accused na- 
tion can, by its own single vote, declare 





itself ‘not guilty.’.Mark this: Thereupon 
the world organization would be con- 
fronted with the horrible choice of either 
permitting the aggression to go on or of 
acting in violation of their own pledges 
and entering upon a war to stop the ag- 
gression.” 

By this formula, he stressed, Japan, as 
a “peace-loving nation,” could have 
vetoed ‘by a single vote collective action 
against herself after Dec. 7, 1941. “This 
seems preposterous .-. . yet that. is pre- 
cisely what the Dumbarton Oaks plan, 
as now decided upon at San Francisco, 


_clearly permits.” La Follette’s remedy: 


Enlargement of the organization’s. Se- 
curity Council from eleven to at least 
seventeen nations, with a two-thirds vote 
required to invoke military or economic 
sanctions. 


To Fish or Cut Bait? Fulbright asked 
him: Would this very Senate “join” if 
the United States were deprived of the 
very veto under attack? And La Follette 
replied: “I do not suppose any man can 
speak for the Senate, but . . . I believe 
that any student of this question will 
come to the conclusion that we must 
‘fish or cut bait’ on this issue. We must 
either have a democratic international 
organization set up to enforce a just 

eace which can be su 


ccessfully en- 
orced, and be willing to take the logical - 


Steps necessary to achieve those two ob- 
jectives, or we will have to disregard the 
organization, even though we may join 
it, and go on with the program of im- 
perialism, power politics, balances. of 
power, and military alliances . . .” 

Now the Senate Democratic leader, 
Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, pressed 
the point: Could La Follette speak for 
what the Senate or people might do if 
the United States lost the power of veto? 
And La Follette replied: “I will say to 
the Senator . . . if we are going into 
such an organization, then we should be 
willing to go far enough to make it work- 
able . . . If it is to be effective, :some- 
thing will have to be done about the 
veto power. I am ready to ‘fish or cu 
bait’ on this issue.” ' 

Said Barkley: “So far as I’m con- 
cerned, I am ready to fish.” 

La Follette retorted: “So am I.” 
Significance —— 

La Follette’s speech was no appeal to 
isolationism, It was instead a broad ap- 
peal to. practical internationalism, and 
carried heavy weight with internation- 
alists, even though it came before Rus- 
sia made known its new and more rigid 
stand on the veto (see page 67). His 
opinion that the Senate would more readi- 
ly approve the charter without the veto 
power also was a new slant, for it had 
always been assumed that the veto would 
appeal strongly to erstwhile’ sovereignty- 


minded isolationists and help assure 


ratification. 
Moreover, the Wisconsin Senator made 


it clear that he was ready to support a’ 
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world organization operating on a ma- 
jority rule principle and entailing a con- 
sequent sacrifice of United States sov- 
ereignty. Privately, he indicated he would 
go along with the charter even if the 
veto remained. 


Up Frankensteen? 


‘The crowd in the mammoth Chicago 
Stadium was in the doldrums. Endlessly 
the nominating speeches droned on. The 
sun, high in the heavens when the Demo- 
crats had assembled to choose President 
Roosevelt's 1944 running mate, was low 
in the west and the roll call of delega- 
tions was only half completed. “Mich- 
igan,” shouted the reading clerk. 

From the floor rose a giant of a man, 
every pound of 250, more than 6 feet 
tall. Without introduction he began to 
speak, The voice packed authority. The 
restless crowd stilled. Members of the 
audience consulted their delegate lists; 
even some of the delegates nudged their 
neighbors: “Who is he?” 

Whoever he was, it was plain he did 
not like the way four big-city bosses— 
Hague of Jersey City, Flynn of New 
Y 9 Kelly of Chicago, and Hannegan of 
St. Louis—had taken over the convention. 
“Do a few men from New Jersey speak 
for the American people?” he cried. “No,” 
roared back the crowd. “Do a few men 
from Chicago speak for the American 
people?” “No,” came the answer. 

The speech was short and punchy. 
When 87-year-old Richard T. Franken- 
steen, CIO leader and supporter of Henry 
A. Wallace, sat down, the convention 
knew it had heard a man who himself 
might some day go far in politics. He had 
stolen the show. 

Last week, Frankensteen was prepar- 
ing a political campaign that would put 
the convention’s judgment to test. For the 
first time in his life he was seeking public 
office. He wanted to be mayor of Detroit. 


_ Field to Factory: Except for a fluke, 
Dick Frankensteen might have become a 
football coach and high-school teacher 
instead of a powerful union leader and 
political figure. Back in 1982, armed with 
a college degree and an enviable athletic 
and scholastic record, he had been prom- 
ised a teaching-coaching job in the No- 
blesville, Ind., high school, only to have 
it evaporate when the school board found 
itself bound by contract to retain the man 
he would have replaced. 

The Detroit-born Frankensteen went 
back to Chrysler’s Dodge plant where he 
had worked before and where his father 
was a foreman. When a movement was 
launched to reorganize Chrysler’s com- 
pany union into an independent, the pug- 
nacious young Frankensteen soon was its 
leader. With the subsequent merger of 
the new union into the United Automo- 
bile Workers, Dick undertook organiza- 
tion of Ford’s workers, the toughest nut 
of all to crack. A clash with Ford guards 
in which Frankensteen took a severe beat- 
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Frankensteen: Labor battles lead to a mayoralty candidacy in Detroit 


ing projected his name into the national 
limelight, where it stayed through a series 
of violent factional battles within the 
union itself. 


The Gentler Side: But while fighting 
and brawling his way to the vice presi- 
dency of the UAW, Frankensteen had 
gentler moments—his attachment for his 
home, his pretty wife, his three children, 
and his parents (Episcopalians and 
staunch Republicans), particularly _ his 
late father, an amateur composer with 


. whom the son. worked on musical pro- 


ductions. The elder Frankensteen com- 
posed the music; his son wrote the lyrics 
and book. Last March, Frankensteen was 
able to announce that CIO leaders, after 
hearing a church production of a Frank- 
ensteenian operetta, “Gypsy Moon,” had 
raised a purse of $150,000 to back the 
show for a New Yo._ run next autumn. 
Whether the UAW’s vice president 
will be on hand to produce the New 
York show personally or not will depend 
to some extent on whether he is elected 
mayor of Detroit. Backers of Mayor Ed- 
ward Jeffries, who will be seeking his 
fourth term in Detroit’s nonpartisan mu- 


nicipal elections, insist that Frankensteen . 


can safely make his New York plans now. 
They concede that he will have most of 
the Negro vote (Jeffries alienated some 
of it during the 1948 race riots) and the 
all-out backing of the CIO’s legions, but 
they don’t think Detroit will elect a 
“ClO-dominated” mayor. Most sideline 
observers currently agree. 

Frankensteen’s friends reply that no- 
body dominates the burly Frankensteen 
but Frankensteen. And they think he'll 
be a whirlwind when the campaign ac- 
tually gets under way. They still remem- 
ber Chicago. 

Not to be overlooked: The Detroit 
race will mark the CIO’s first attempt to 
place one of its own leaders in the 
mayor’s office of a major city. 


Cheat-Hunt 


Millions of Americans had long sus- 
pected that black-market operators, big 
and small, were cheating the Treasury 
out of vast sums illicitly gained. But few 
had any idea of the size of the fraud. Last 
week Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau not only confirmed the suspicions 
but put an official estimate on the extent 
of the cheat: $1,000,000,000 in evaded 
income taxes. 

To prosecute the evaders would re- 
quire a small army of investigators who 
would have to be paid. As Morgenthau 
went to the one source, Congress, which 
could supply the money for the fight, the 
seriousness of the situation was recog- 
nized by an even better authority, the 
President. “We are not fighting this war 


to make millionaires,” said Mr. Truman. 


In the Money: The evidence began 
sifting in months ago. The Treasury De- 
partment’s alcohol tax unit, gy ewer 
the black market in liquor, discover 
that the principal method of beating price 
ceilings and, at the same time, income 
taxes, was to deal only in cash—an old 
trick bootleggers used to avoid records 
which could be traced. By an easy ex- 
tension of this dry-era system, the black 
market has ‘found a profitable field in 
automobile trades, food supplies, furs, 
jewelry, even in war contracting. Sample 
operations: 

@ A New York chain restaurant owner 
“overlooked” paying income taxes on 
$2,200,000 he had put away in several 
safety deposit boxes. The “error” was 
reported by the chain’s tax attorneys 


when Internal Revenue agents began 
checking the restaurant accounts. 

@ Because war demand for raisins is 
heavy, all but culls and wastage grapes 
(normally 6 per cent of the crop) must 
be sold to the government. Investigations 


40 per 


in California, however, showed 
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cent of the 1944 crop went as “wastage” 
—mostly to wineries at from $325 to $440 
a ton as against the $185 a ton ceiling 
on first class grapes. Estimated concealed 
and untaxed income: $10,000,000. 
@ In New York a company received 30,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar for jams and 
jellies for the Navy. Almost all of it was 
diverted to soft drinks. Through cash 
transactions, more than $1,200,000 in 
sales was covered up. Re 
@ In a Southern state, a jeweler instruct- 
ed his clerks to hold out large-denomina- 
tion currency when it was offered in pay- 
ment. Hundreds of transactions were left 
unrecorded. Agents found $250,000 cash, 
representing unreported sales. 
-The war itself had provided another 
instrument of evasion: check cashing for 
a fee. Black-market operators garly in the 
war discovered the convenience of using 
the hundreds of check-cashing organiza- 
tions which had sprung up overnight to 
help war workers who could not easily. 
identify themselves at banks. In Chi- 
cago, where about 475 such currency ex- 
changes operate, it is-not uncommon for 
patrons to make requests for large bills— 
$100, $500 and $1, ially when 
~ exchanges are handy to safety deposit 
Xes. 


The Crackdown: Probing in gambling 
houses and resorts like Miami, where 
“easy” money shows itself, the agents 
found plenty of evidence of tax frauds. 
From the public and from the OPA and 
WPB agents came numerous tips. The 
main result to date: 3,600 cases showin 
substantial tax evasion, 7,000 additiona 
cases which look fruitful. 

Last Thursday, Morgenthau ordered 
all financial institutions to report the 


name and address of anybody engaging . 


in suspiciously large currency transac- 
tions starting June 1. All banks, building 
and loan associations, brokerage firms 
and the currency —e were affected 
by the order. The penalty for failure to 
report: ten years in prison, $10,000 fine, 
or both. 

On Friday, Morgenthau went before 
the House Senate Appropriations 
Com to. outline his program: 
Using ,000 now available until July, 
he would begin immediately to recruit 
10,000 additional Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau agents and staff members. After 


With this additional help the agent 
could collect at least $1,000,000,000 . 
e Treasury made no 
nad” Etat bak olficuls eactioeet 
that within a week or so Federal grand 
juries will begin indicting the home- 
grown war criminals. 
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During the next few weeks both 
major parties will either confirm or 
modify their records on several central 
issues, for the first time not only since 
a new President entered the White 
House but since the 1944 election. 

On most of them, the posttion of 
President Truman and of a majority 
of the: Democrats in Con- 
ss is entirely clear or pre- 
able. It squares with Mr. 


Mr. Truman. plainly re- 
gards himself as the execu- 
tor, as well as the heir, of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s political es- 
tate. He has given evidence 
that he thinks that Mr. 
Roosevelt, as a rule, was a 
forward-looking investor. Re- 
peatedly, when asked at his 
press conferences where he stands on 
various specific aspects of the New 
Deal or of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, he has quickly and emphatical- _ inflationary. 
ly reminded his listeners of his votes 
and speeches as a member of the Sen- 
ate..He may liquidate a poor piece of 
property here and there. But he re- 
gards Roosevelt’s political estate as a _ portant alteration. 
whole as sound. And there are many 
signs that he will be a shrewder and 
thriftier manager of the properties 
than Mr. Roosevelt beeame in his later 

ears when his judgment was clouded 

y fatigue and animosities, and when 
he was bored by most public business 
except the war and the international 
organization of the peace. 

The Republicans have three al- 
ternatives: (1) to cling to their old 
political properties, (2) to vote them- 
selves into the R 


estate, or (3) 
to make new, and 


perhaps more specu- 
lative, investments. The third may be 


ans project their calculations a_ which the 
further, along these lines: the re- judged, 
come. 


How Will the Republicans Stand? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 





the 1946 election. 


emerge from the war, the R 


hurt certain American industries, even 
if their protection is not reduced. Jobs 
as well as investments will be lost. The 
Republicans will be surer of gaining 
votes from these eventualities if they 
redramatize the tariff issue now. 
PricE Conrro.: In the first test, 
the Democrats on the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee 
voted to extend price con- 
trol for one year, and the 
Republicans, with one ex- 
ception, voted in the nega- 
tive. Part of the opposition 
would settle for an exten- 
sion for a shorter period. 
There are several complicat- § 
ing factors in this fight, but 
the central issue involved is 
inflation. Although it ‘con- 
flicts oddly with the party’s 
traditional devotion to “sound money,” 
the Republican record in Congress dur- 
ing the war has been, on the whole, 


BRETTON Woops: It now looks as it 
a good many Republicans would join 
with a majority of the Democrats in 
approving the agreements without im- 


INCREASED UNEMPLOYMENT BENE-. 
FITs: It is too soon to predict what will 
come of Truman’s proposal that unem- 
ployment benefits be increased, by 
Federal grants to the states, to a 
minimum of $25 a week for a worker 
with dependents. But it is a matter on 
which a good many votes may turn in 


GENERAL Sociat SEcurniITy EXPAN- 
SION AND THE FuLL EMPLOYMENT 
Bit: These are two broad measures 
on which the tests will come a little 
later. Both contain issues within issues. 
The Democrats have perhaps an initial 
psychological advantage as the spon- 
sors of two ideas—Social Security and 
; full employment—which have deep 
division of Republican votes will be as and wide popular appeal. 


In two successive national elec- 
tions, the Republican Presidential nom- 
inee has rejected, through his own 
pledges, portions of the Republican 
record in Congress. But the record 
could not be erased. Now again, as we 
in Congress will write the record 

as a whole will re 
ps for many years to 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











The Sacred Cow 


It was the world’s only plane with a 
built-in elevator—a memorial to a handi- 
cap overcome. President Roosevelt, who 
had expected it to serve him often in 
shaping the victory and peace, actually 
had used it only once. 

The four-engined C-54 had flown him 
from British Malta to Russian Yalta for 
last February's Big Three conference, 
thence back to his cruiser at Cairo. “All 
the comforts. of home,” he had chuckled 
to the pilot, Lt. Col. Henry T. Myers. 

Douglas Aircraft’s designers had been 
told that Mr. Roosevelt preferred doing 
for himself. The ramp attached to the ele- 
vator floor became a gate while he was 
lifted unattended in his wheel chair into 
the plane’s beily, 15 feet above. 

An intercabin telephone, radio, light 
switches, ‘and curtain cords in his tan, 
blue, and beige stateroom were all within 
easy reach of his easy chair, which swiv- 
eled to a work table at his right. The 
lounge, which seated conferees by day, 
became. his bed at night. A framed 
sailing ship on the wall, a gift of Donald 
Douglas, provided the maritime touch 
Mr. Roosevelt loved. 

Other conveniences: A kitchen con- 
taining a stainless-steel sink, a two-burner 
electric stove, a good-sized electric re- 
frigerator, lockers for food, pots and pans, 
an electric toaster, and a specially de- 
signed electrically heated locker in which 

recooked food could be kept. Sleeping 
acilities were also provided for five other 
assengers, besides two bunks forward 
foe the pilot and co-pilot. 


Commissioned last July, the plane be- 
came a dignitaries’ carry-all and got 
the Army name of “The Sacred Cow.” It 
flew’ Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
to the European battle fronts, and later 
spanned in a day the 5,300 miles from 
Rio de Janeiro to New York with Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal’s trip to Kwajalein added 
the rising sun flag to 43 other national 
emblems on its nose. 

Tuned up last week for Mr. Truman’s 
flight to close the San Francisco confer- 
ence, “Fhe Sacred Cow” shed its censor- 
ship blanket at last. The elevator will re- 
main to hoist aboard the cryptograph 
machines which a president needs at in- 
ternational conferences. 


Pleasing a Prince 

Prince Abdul Ilah, descendant of Mo- 
hammed and regent of Iraq, held the 
wealthy Arab kingdom firmly on the 
Allied side during the German thrust 
toward the Middle East in 1941. The 
State Department hoped that the shv 
young man would feel welcome and 
at ease during the American trip the 
late President Roosevelt proposed to 
him. His arrival last week put President 
Truman’s personal diplomacy to its first 
test. 

His reception on the White House 
porch and his presentation to the Cabinet 
found the prince, product of an English 
school at Alexandria, reserved and rigidly 
correct. The protocol officer, George T. 
Summerlin, twitched his brow. Then the 
President waved the prince and his ad- 


viser, Nuri Pasha As-Said, and a half 
dozen others, to his study upstairs. 

When all were seated, the prince, who 
had stopped at Hyde Park en route to lay 
a wreath on Mr. Roosevelt’s grave, said 
his death had “stunned” Iraq. Mr. Tru- 
man replied that “No man was sorricr’ 
than I at his passing,” and then, glancing 
at the piano in the corner, said that play- 
ing it helped ease his own load. 

The prince looked expectant. The Pres- 
ident, with a grin, played a few bars. 
Someone remarked that Joseph C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary of State, was a pianist, 
too. Grew responded with a classical 
piece. An aide told the President the uni- 
formed Nuri was a cavalry general in the 
Iraqi Army. “Oh!” the President chuckled 
to the prince, “well, I’m an old artillery- 
man myself,” 

Under the President’s beaming smile 
and Missouri informality, the prince’s 
reserve began to melt. When refresh- 
ments arrived, Mr. Truman personally 
served his guests, a custom Arab hosts 
follow also, regardless of rank. Soon the 
President and prince were talking earnest- 
ly about politics, trade, and Abdul’s trip. 

The prince said he was eager to sce 
the West’s irrigation system, Iraq being 
a parched land. The flight on a C-54 
transport plane from Bagdad to New 
York he found “marvelously comfort- 
able.” The President said: “Good, I hope 
there'll be much air travel between our 
countries after the war.” 

After an hour, the President suggested 
that the prince might want to retire for 
a rest before the state dinner. “Yes, 
thanks, “Mr. President,” said Abdul, add- 
ing warmly: “T'll see you at 8.” 

Scoring the conversation afterward, 
experts said that the President rated a 
diplomatic “E.”, 





F.D.R.’s Plane: The built-in elevator (left) and the lounge eased Presidential flights in the big C-54 
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Above and beyond the call of duty 


ANOTHER REASON TO “DO MORE THAN EVER BEFORE” 


He may sleep in a tiny island 
where palms are stirred by the 
warm breath of the South Pacific. 
Or in the wooded silence of the 
Ardennes. Or in Italy. Or North 
Africa. Or somewhere in the 
Seven Seas. 

Wherever he sleeps, it’s near 
by ... for this is a little world 
now... made so by the fiery fury 
of war. He died that all men 
might live together as neighbors. 

Yet he is far more than an 


honored name on a casualty list. 
He is a living American ideal. 
He gives new-found freedom to 
the very land in which he rests. 

True, the cause for which he 
gave all — and beyond — is still 
not securely won. There is a long, 
cruel road that stretches ahead. 
Every inch must be fought for. 
But his Gold Star is lighting 
the way. 

Look to that Star today! The 
Seventh War Bond Drive is on. 


It is your privilege to buy a thing 
so precious that men are willing 
to die for it. In eternal memory 
of such men — buy! 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 
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Packard-built Rolls-Royce engines power the Mustang fighter, Mosquito fighter-bomber, and Lancaster heavy bomber. U.S. Navy PT boats 
and Army rescue boats are powered by Packard super-marine engines Packard has produced nearly 65,000 precision combat engines... 


What every motorist can learn from a Mustang pilot 


Every Mustang fighter pilot knows this simple truth... 


. . . that any engine—even one built to such exacting. 
standards as‘ the Packard-built Rolls-Royce engine that 
powers his plane—requires periodic check-ups, 


But a lot of motorists have forgotten that fact. 


Today, in America, war-weary cars are going off the 
road at an alarming rate. Thousands of these cars could 
still be rolling, if their owners had taken just the ordi- 


nary precautions that can prolong a car’s life. 


Don’t let your car join this “ghost fleet.” Go to your 
Packard dealer and have him check. little troubles before 
they grow into big ones. 


In short, for your own sake, and your country’s sake, do 
everything you can to keep your car rolling. It may be 
longer than you think before you can buy a new one! 


ASK THE MAN ONE. 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


wHoO OWNS 
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Japanese Etch Grim War Plans 
With Suicide as National Weapon 


The Entire Imperial Fleet 
May Be. Sacrificed in Attempt 
to Throw. Back the Allies 


The leaders of the United States and 
Japan reported on the Pacific war last 
week. In a capital already laid waste by 
the B-29s, Premier Baron Kantaro Suzuki 
told his Cabinet that the raging conflict 
on Okinawa would be the deciding bat- 
tle of the war. In Washington, President 
Harry S. Truman forecast that the same 
destruction that hit Germany would fall 
on Japan and repeated that the terms 
of capitulation were still unconditional 
surrender. 

Reviewing the course of the war in a 
special message to Congress, Mr. Tru- 

man outlined the American plan for con- 
centrating irresistible pressure on Japan. 
Except for a handful of men and ships, 
he said, the entire weight of the United 
States Navy would be brought to bear in 
the Pacific. The Army Air Forces began 
redeploying in December. 

The program calls for more than dou- 
bling the present force in the Pacific and 
hitting the Japanese with “an overseas 
force larger than the 3,500,000 men” 
who fought in Europe. But, Truman 
warned, the main strength of the Japanese 
Army has not yet been met. The enemy 
has 4,000,000 men—including 100 com- 
bat divisions—under arms and _ several 
million more which can be called up. 


However, the Jap air force—about 5,000 
combat planes a year and a half ago—has 
been cut down to about 3,000, while the 


Jap Navy is “a fraction of its former self 


driven . . . into hiding.” 

The day before the President spoke the 
Japs announced a drastic navy shake-up. 
Admiral Soemu Toyoda left his triple post 
as chief of the Over-all Naval Command, 
commander-in-chief of the Combined 
Fleet, and chief of Naval Escorts Com- 
mand and went ashore as‘ chief of the 
Naval General Staff. 


The Shift to Suicide: He was replaced 
by Vice Admiral Jisaburo Ozawa, who 
moved up from vice chief of staff and was 
succeeded in turn by Vice Admiral Taki- 
jiro Onishi. The appointment of these two 
men foreshadowed a startling policy for 
the Imperial Navy. According to Tokyo 
broadcasts, they will use the entire fleet 

“special attack [suicide] tactics.” Ozawa 
was chosen because he “brought perfec- 
tion to the special-attack tactics of today” 
while Onishi, former air commandant in 
the Philippines, was the “originator as 
well as one of the persons who perfected 
the air special-attack tactics.” 

The Jap announcement came just after 
Admiral William F. (Bull) Halsey Jr. 
and his Third Fleet took over in the 
Western Pacific from Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance’s Fifth Fleet. When 
asked by correspondents whether he an- 
ticipated a Jap do-and-die attack, Halsey 
—an incurable and blasphemous optimist 





‘Associated Press 
—replied: “I wish the bastards would. 
They might get their thumbs halfway to 
their nose—but that’s all.~ The bushy- 
browed admiral dismissed the Kamikaze 
planes as a “damned nuisance rather than 
a menace.” 

Even as he spoke, however, his carrier 
planes were raking the Jap suicide-air- 
craft bases on Southern Kyushu to break 
up their flights against the land and sea 
forces at Okinawa. The seriousness of 
this form of attack was underlined both 
by President Truman and Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal. “Working 
continuously under the concentrated «ir 
effort of the enemy,” the President. re- 
ported, “the fleet suffers daily dam ¢e.” 
Forrestal issued a call for 15,000 skilled 
craftsmen for West Coust repair yards. 


The White Faces: The effectiveness 
of the Japanese suicide attacks on ship- 
ping was further pointed up by the num- 
ber of men killed or missing at Okinawa 
between March 18 and May 29. The 
Navy and Coast Guard lost 4,729; the 
Army and the Marine Corps, 5,492. Last 
week the Japanese cl-imed that their 
special-attack units had «unk ar domeerd 
500 Allied ships durine the camn +m 
(the Navy has admitted the loss of 25 and 


U. 8. Coast Guard from Acme 


The success of Kamikaze planes (top of page) foreshadowed use of all Japan’s armed forces in 
suicide attacks such as set this American ship aflame off Okinawa ‘ 
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Summarizing Japan’s Military Position 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


The war in the 
Far East is still in 
the preparation 
stage, but it has 
proceeded suffi- 
ciently to date to 
give the public 
certain items for 
serious thought: 

1—Any idea 
that the war is 
likely to be an 
easy and a short 
one should be given up. It might hap- 
pen, but the hard-fought delay tactics 
of the enemy do not promise any such 
happy surmise. 


2—The Jap Navy has been thrashed 
soundly, and its potentiality as a future 
major menace is nil. Suicide tactics will 
serve only to hasten its end. 

3—Enemy air power is gradually be- 
ing reduced in strength, both in numbers 
and in the quality of its air pilots. 


4—The ability to make air replace- 
ments is gradually being whittled down 
by our heavy air attacks on production 
centers. 


5—The submarine and air blockades 
have made great inroads on the supplies 
formerly furnished by the land areas 
south of China. In time these sources of 
supply will cease, but prewar stockpiles 
and Manchuria as a source of supply 


have still to be reduced. 


6—Jap overseas shipping has been 
cut to a level less than its prewar status, 
and its replacement power is_ slight. 
Nevertheless, the people and the armed 





forces can live on what the land they 
hold produces unless these sources of 
supply are obliterated. 


7—Any thought that a revolution may 
come from the mass of the people should 
be discarded. For too-many centuries 
Japan has been. dominated by its mili- 
tary class and their leaders. Only when 
these disagree, and opposition arises 
amongst them, will the strength of their 
land fighting fronts be weakened. 


8—To date air and naval power have 
made the -most’ serious dents in the 
Jap armor. Its military shell has been 
cracked in several places, but these are 
surface wounds: The core of resistance 
has not yet been penetrated. 

9—By this time the wisdom of by- 
passing Formosa, subjecting it to con- 
stant air attacks, and passing on to 
other objectives is apparent. Had inva- 
sion been attempted, we would have re- 
peated what happened in the Italian 
campaign, with no later advantages ac- 
cruing, as was the case in Italy. 

In connection with this statement, it 
might be ‘well to add that the occupa- 


_ tion of Aparri on the northern shore of 


Luzon and establishment of air bases 
there would appear to have a greater 
future value than anything which could 
have been done with Formosa except 
to bomb it. It would help to speed up 
the cleaning out of the enemy 

Luzon, very important as a future mili- 
tary staging area, cut off an escape 
route, and bring Formosa within closer 
air range. Aparri lies on the Cagayan 
River, navigable for 11 miles by craft 
drawing not over 8 feet. Camiguin Is- 


land, 30 miles to the north, has a small, 
partially protected harbor, 8 miles wide 
and 1% deep, which will hold a few 
heavy draft ships. - 


10—Don’t let the rather speedy and 
successful campaign in the Philippines 
fool anyone. into thinking that the in- 
vasion of the Jap homeland could be 
accomplished as easily. In the Philip- 


_ pines we had the aid of organized 


guerrillas; Jap reinforcements coming 
overseas were limited, and the Jap 
Army was not fighting for the defense of 
its homeland. Okinawa and Iwo Jima 
on a very small scale give us a far more 
accurate picture of what is apt to hap- 
pen when or if we attempt the invasion 
of Japan proper. 

The terrain is not suited to any such 
operations as carried us to success 
through the heart of Germany. Each 
valley and surrounding hills, and there 
are many of them, would be the scene 
of local engagements, with military 
forces and millions of fanatics giving 
their lives. For the present, and until 
Japan has been reduced to rubble, the 
war of the air should take precedence 
over that of invasion. 


11—It is timely now to assess and take 
advantage of the great latent power 
residual in China. Loose jointed as it 
appears to be, no country could have 
withstood the ravages of war China has 
undergone that did not possess a great 
fighting heart. China will not surrender. 
With Allied aid, it will fight on. until 
every Jap is driven from the mainland. 

12—The greatest logistic problem the 
world has ever seen faces the Allies. 
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demege ate ing This a se 
was ted in e part to exploits 
of the Jin-rai (Man Thunder), or Baka 
iaacoollig: to. de Sige. hoki 
ccording to the - newspaper 
Asahi, the Japanese began work on the 
rocket-propelled flying bomb last summer 
and tested it in late October. Launched 
from a mother plane, with a Jap astride 
it, “the rocket bomb came zooming down 
through the clouds [and] made a perfect 
landing . . . The test pilot . . . remarked 
with a laugh that the ‘Jin-rai’ was easier 
to manipulate than a Zero fighter plane. 
At this, everyone cried with joy.” 
us the new weapon joined the sui- 
cide boats, suicide subs, suicide swim- 
mers, and Kamikaze planes in their pur- 
suit of death for the emperor. (This 


week the Japanese said that they would. 


attack the United States with piloted, 
bomb-laden balloons.) The average age 


of the officers who volunteer, Jap broad- 
casts reported, is between 23 and 24, 
while the enlisted men are between 21 
and 22, Ap tly they undergo the 
— type of training as the Kamikaze 
vio. pa 

The Kamikaze men graduate from air- 
cadet schools and take a six-month train- 
ing course in preparation for their one- 
time, one-way, -“sure-hit, sure-death” 
mission. On completion, they attend a 
great feast of several days’ duration, com- 
plete with the choicest foods, drink, and 
geisha _ a faces white 
to simulate the of death, they 
shave all hair off their heads 
circular fringe, according to Chinese re- 
ports. As their final leave draws toward 
an end, they wrap themselves in cere- 
monial robes and, unemntling and with 
hands folded on their chests, walk 
through the streets. Everyone bows in 
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homage to the consecrated men and 
‘moves out of their path. Then the white 
faces fly to certain death. . 
Significance --——— 

The announced policy of using what 
is left of the imperial fleet in suicide at- 
tacks marks the final stage of Japanese 
strategy. It’ may mean that all of the 
enemy's armed forces will be sacrificed in 
efforts to stem the Allied advance. The 
og Army has always fought to the 
ast. The trend toward i and 
Jin-rai attacks has been evident in the 
oe Se Sate re ee) eee oo 
iberately crashed-into ships at Guadal- 

From a military viewpoint, it is the best 
set of tactics the Japs have worked out 
during the war. Previously, they have 
squandered men, ships, and planes prodi- 
gally with sparse results. The special- 








Better Goods, Produced Cheaper by . 
New Scientific Petroleum Service! 
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mes Process Products 


Among the many Process Products used 
in paper making is one that makes pack- 
ages resistant to water. 


UNDREDs of amazing new 
products from oil, backed by 
specialistsskilled inapplyingthem 
to your specific processing needs. 
It’s petroleum’s newest service 
to industry— Process Products 
Research and Service—now im- 
proving operations and cutting 


costs in 30 industries. Construction of concrete work such as 
Yet this is only the beginning. in this dam is speeded by use of concrete 

Every day, Socony-Vacuum tech- form greases from petroleum. 

nicians are finding new processing = 

needs and our vast research labora- 

tories are developing the answers. 


No matter what material you’re 
processing— wood, ‘rubber, paper, 
plastics, etc.—you can count on 
this Service for help. Call your 
Socony-Vacuum Representative. 
Let him help you improve your 
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attack tactics will probably be even more 
costly, but they may give a better pay- 
off. Suicide ships, however, are expected 


‘to prove less of a problem than the air 


attacks. In mass flights such as the Japa- . 


nese use, some planes or bombs will get 
through. 


Okinawa: Trap Sprung 


The keystone of the Japanese line on 
Southern Okinawa crumbled last week 
like a worm-eaten torii. For days, Ameri- 
can artillery had hammered at the Jap 
stronghold, the age-encrusted stone castle 
of Shuri. Many of the shells bounced off 
its 20-foot-thiék walls. The Japanese held 
on grimly, but finally the enemy fire was, 
slowed down. 


Look Away, Dixie Land: According 
to one story, the First Marine Division 
sent Compariy C up a narrow coral gorge 
to take a close look. Just as the sun sank 


in a brilliant splash of red, the Marines 

crawled. Indian-fashion into full view of 
the medieval pile. A few enemy soldiers 
were enjoying a leisurely swim in the 
surrounding moat. Everything else was 
quiet. Quickly, the Americans sent back 
word to headquarters that the main Japa- 
nese force had pulled out. 

According to another version, Com- 
pany A of: the First Marine Division’s 
Fifth Regiment dropped all vehicles and 
heavy equipment and plodded through 
‘thick red mud to capture the fort. At 
10:15 a.m., Capt. Julius D. Dusenberry, 
an incorrigible North Carolinian, hoisted 
the Civil War flag of the Southern Con- 
federacy (later, it was replaced by the 
Stars and Stripes). 

At any rate, the quick victory flabber- 
gasted the hard-boiled commander of the 
First Marines, Maj. Gen. Pedro A. Del 
Valle. Although Shuri itself was lightly 
defended, Company A had sneaked by 
formidable outlying fortifications. “It was 
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the most astonishing thing,” he:declared, 
“how the hell: they [the Marines] ever 
got there.” 

With their main stronghold gone, the 
Japs streamed southward under cover of 
a heavy rain. 


Naha, the Ghost: At the capital city 
of Naha, on-the western end of the line, 
the Japs left only token resistance. The 
Sixth Marine Division roamed almost at 
will through the ghost city. Most build- 
ings, once surrounded by - thick coral 
walls to keep out strong winds and evil 
spirits, had been leveled. Only the quaint 
two-story prefecture, with its pagoda- 
like red roof, and the Naha bank: stood 
relatively undamaged. Disorder and 
death reigned everywhere. In one shat- 
tered home the Marines found personal 
belongings strewn about .wildly—silk ki- 
monos, red lacquer trays, tennis rackets, 
a Singer sewing machine. 

On the outskirts of Naha, the Marines 
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NEWSWEEK Map By James Cutter 


The hard crust of Japanese defenses cracked under the mighty blows of the Tenth Army 





-Your telephone might be like this! 


Simplification is the order of the day. A 
telephone to which you listen and into 
which you talk, without having to hold 
a transmitter, is a future possibility. Simi- 
lar improvements will be made in many 
other familiar products, and you will 
see too, a great variety of new things; 


Many of these will call for wider use of 
the light alloys—aluminum and magne-: 
sium. .Bohn engineering and research 
facilities will be at your disposal, in mak- 
ing the widest possible use in your prod- 
ucts of the many sales and operating advan- 
tages of these light alloys. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
" GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
Designers and Fabricator:—ALUMINUM ¢ MAGNESIUM © BRASS © AIRCRAFT.TYPE BEARINGS . 
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were reminded that other Americans had 
been there before them. They discovered 
the graves of six American sailors who 
died during the visit of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry’s fleet in 1854. 

With Naha and Shuri won, the Ameri- 
cans sped southward, lopping off the 
Chinen Peninsula on the east coast, and 
trapping hundreds of Japs. Then Ameri- 
can officers once again predicted that the 
fall of the rest of the island would not be 
far off. The Japs already had lost 61,519 
dead. What was left of their original gar- 


rison could not hope to hold on much 
longer. 


Clang, Clang, Clang... 


In devastated Tokyo, Naoto Kohiyama, 


Minister of Transportation, cheerfully 
en a Traffic Courtesy Promotion 


eek. His reasoning: “Japanese passen- 


gers lack the special attack =. Some 
people eat things and throw the leftovers 
in the cars . . . they clog up entrances. 
Railway people and passengers should 
carry on every day with brotherly love. 
We cannot afford to have our brothers 
fighting among themselves under the air 
raids of those enemy B-29s.” 


Spreading the Flames 


Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher’s car- 
rier planes worked on Yokohama last 
February. Both before and since, the 

eat seaport had been sprinkled with 
Cake from Tokyo-bound B-29s. But 
whenever the night-flying Superfortresses 
sailed over Tokyo Bay, Yokohamans 
could be reasonably certain that the tar- 
get was the Japanese capital, 18 miles 
to the north. Last week that fancied im- 
munity went up in flames. 
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On the morming of May 28, more than 
450 B-29s, escorted by about 150 P-51s . 
from Iwo Jima, roared in on the familiar 
trail over Tokyo Bay. Reconnaissance 
photos showed that 51.8 square miles of 
Tokyo had been burned out, so Tokyo 
no longer had top priority as a target. 
Instead of continuing on, the B-29s 
smothered Yokohama with 3,200 tons of 
incendiaries. The city, Japan’s second 
largest seaport, had great dockyards, au- 
tomotive, boiler, and aircraft factories, 
fuel storage facilities, and warehouses. 
In addition, it produced communications 
equipment and steel. 

The Japanese met the attack with 
heavy anti-aircraft fire and sent up 140 
interceptors. At a cost of 26 fighters, 
they shot down two B-29s and three 
P-5ls. The incendiaries burned out 8.9 
of the 72 square miles of the city’s area. 
The Japs announced that doctors and 
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The Japanese Mentality asa Factor in War - ~ 


Americans find it hard to understand 
such remote peoples as the Chinese, In- 
dians, and Arabs. But the ideas and 
social systems of those peoples have 
enough in common with our own 80 
that there can be some comprehension 
at least. In dealing with the Japanese, 
however, Americans—and all other na- 
tionalities for that matter—are up 
against an absolutely unique nation. 
The mental and moral climate of Japan 
is so utterly different from any other in 
the world that nearly every action of 
the Japs requires skillful interpretation. 

This peculiar Japanese mentality has 
shaped the Pacific war as much as any 
purely military or geographic factor. 
Much of what has happened in the Far 
East conflict is understandable only 
against this background. NEwswEEx has 
therefore asked one of its contributing 
editors, Maj. Compton Pakenham, an 


) expert on Japan, to analyze the most 


important features of the Japanese mind 
and their relationship to the war. 
The following article, the first of a 
series, explains the roots of the sui- 
cidal streak in the Japanese character 
and how it is utilized in the. now- 
famous Kamikaze attacks. 


The greatest thrill comes to the Jap 
theater-goer in the last scene of the final 
night of the “Chushingura”—the word 
means Loyal League—cycle when 46 of 
the 47 ronin® disembowel themselves. 
Their lord had been ordered to commit 
hara-kiri for drawing his sword in the 
Shogun’s Palace. After months of plan- 
ning they trap his enemy, cut his 





*A samurai [warrior] who has lost his feudal 
lord and not attached himself to another. - 


head, and lay it on their master’s grave. 
Then, vengeance satisfied, they absolve 
themselves by committing suicide. The 
moral of “Chushingura” is loyalty to a 
feudal lord, a trait that was studious- 
ly encouraged in medieval Japan by 
local chiefs until it finally hecame a 
national fixation. 

In the sudden change brought on 
by Commodore Perry’s opening up the 
country, the subtle and cynical makers 
of modern Japan deliberately exploited 
this loyalty carried to the point of sui- 
cide. Fetching the emperor from Kyoto, 
where the Shogun had kept him cap- 
tive, they produced him in Tokyo 
clothed in mystical divinity, the Son of 
Heaven, the head of all the clans, the 
father in whom all the previous local 
loyalties were fused. The relationship 
of every subject to the emperor was 
thus made a direct, personal one and 
to die for him was an honor, earning 
one the right to join the national an- 
cestors on equal terms. — 

This emperor worship forms the very 
basis of the present so-called “suicide” 
tactics used by the Japs on a vast scale 
around Okinawa. As the story of the 
ronin illustrates, making a virtue of 
dying is deeply rooted in the Japanese 
character. The cult of emperor worship 
is merely a modern way of exploiting it 
in a state where the national life is or- 
ganized on a family or tribal basis. 


Death, Glorious Death: For ex- 
ample, there was the promising army 
air force captain who committed hara- 
kiri to atone for having been forced by 
a dead engine to glide over the imperial 
palace. There was the subaltem who, 
when rewarded for merit by being ap- 
pointed to read Emperor Meiji’s im- 

rial rescript to soldiers and sailors of 

is regiment, misread one of the ideo- 


world, which is part of the ied eternal 


graphs and expiated the crime by goug- 
ing out his intestines. In both cases the 
Minister of War expressed his gratifica- 
tion that these officers had recognized 
such - glorious opportunities to prove 
their loyalty to the emperor. 

In his native habitat the Jap is rough- 
ly kind, hospitable, considerate, and 
generous. His humor is. animal, and he 
loves laughter, gambling, and drinking. 
There is little of the instinctive hero 
about him. The warning cry of Abunail 
(Dangerous—look out) clears the Ginza 
in Tokyo faster and more noisily than 
would an alarm on Broadway. The Jap 
can panic quickly and not be ashamed 
of what he does in the crush. 

But introduce the simple formula of 
unquestioned loyalty to the emperor 
and you have a grim fanatic, a kesshitai 
(resolved to die) whose mind stops 
working. A foreigner opposing the im- 
perial will is as much guilty of high 
treason as one of ‘the emperor’s natural 
subjects. Put the simple villager in a 
uniform, send him abroad “in his em- 
peror’s service, and he begins by slap- 
ping the faces of white women and 
ends up a devil incarnate, boasting of 
what he did at Nanking, Hong Kong, 
and Manila. Foreigners who resist Hak- {* 
ko Ichiu—imperial dominion of the } 


plan—are wrong-headed 
deserving the worst. 

Death for the emperor is not an un- 
lucky chance taken by the warrior but 
the highest possible reward for devoted 
service. A vague stigma attaches to the 
survivor of even a succe: campaign. 
He has failed to avail himself of th 
heaven-sent opportunity. And before 
going abroad for service, it is common 
or a Japanese soldier first to be sent 
home, where he conducts his own fu- 
neral service. 
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Machine Gun 


| The thread that reached the sky 


OF you used it for bedspreads—now it makes the ma- 
i belts our fighter pilots use. Thread becomes. 
a mighty lifeline when science takes it over. 


Twenty-nine years ago— to produce better the kind of 
tire you wanted—we started to manufacture our. own tire 
cord. That’s how the Textile Division of United States 
Rubber came into being. 

Today, “U.S.” Textile Division 1s producing nylon, 
rayon, ‘all types of synthetics, while cotton thread is im- 
proved and put to wide and varied uses. Aided by exten- 
sive scientific research, we became geared to change and 
demands for improvement.’ We learned to make new things 
right. Meeting your needs for stronger tires expanded into 
meeting your needs for better living. 


Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is meeting ypur needs 
for victory. With war, men and women with the ability to 
turn crocheting yarn into yarn for machine gun belts were 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


ready. These belts are precision products —like the bullets 
they hold, the guns they feed, the instruments of the plane. 
itself They must be tough as steel yet pliable as 5 
with every stitch, every twist, scientifically precise. These 
belts must be right. 

And they are... thanks largely to you. 


It was you—back in peacetime—who wanted tires of the 
highest quality. We started a Textile Division to help pro- 
duce your kind of tires. You wanted textiles of great colhan) 
ance and comfort. That inspired us to expand our Textile 
Division. When Pearl Harbor changed America’s status— 
we were already geared to change our. output. Our-mem- 
bers were old hands at producing new things right. 


Fabrics are a vital part of most of the rubber products 
you use. The science behind textiles goes hand-in-hand 
with the science behind rubber. Both are working to meet 
our war needs of today and your postwar needs of tomorrow. 


Listen to"'Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 


Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


123 SIXTH AV&NUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ° 


In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
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Auntiated Pvest 


Nature of the Enemy: Scattering into the jungles and hills as individuals after 
they are beaten, Japs scavenge and snipe for months and even years. Here two 
Marines are dragging one out of a hiding place in the Marianas. The Jap apparently 
tries to swing his knife on the Marine on the left. 





nurses had been rushed to Yokohama, 
that 60,000 homes had been destroyed, 
and that there were “250,000 civilian 
war sufferers.” 

Three mornings later a task force of 
the same size showered the same ton- 
nage of incendiaries on Osaka, Japan’s 
second largest city and the greatest in- 
dustrial center of the Orient. Last at- 
tacked on March 14, the Inland Sea city 
of 3,252,000 was packed with shipyards 
and factories turning out munitions, 
aluminum, machinery, machine tools, 
chemicals, bearings, textiles, and elec- 
trical equipment. The Japanese sent up 
a a few planes, and these concentrated 

tting for anti-aircraft batteries in- 
aoa of attacking. But ten B-29’s failed 
to return. 


Flurry of Retreat 


As the Japanese pulled back in China 
last week, the courtly commander of 
American forces in China, Lt. Gen. Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer, waxed optimistic. 
“We are now on the upgrade.” The 
plain-spoken Fourteenth Air Force chief, 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault offered 
a pithier comment: “It looks like they 
think there’s a three-ball alert in Man- 
churia.” (Fourteenth Air Force slang for 
urgent alarm.) 

The main Jap withdrawal was made 
in the tropical hill country of South China 


along a 200-mile stretch of the French 
Indo-China-Manchuria rail corridor which 
the Japs seized last year. Chinese forces 
under Gen. Chang Fah-kwei, an old regu- 
lar-army veteran; moved in after them. 
Chang’s command was made up of troops 


who were badly beaten by the Japs last - 


summer and fall. Retrained and reorgan- 
ized at the American air-base city of 
Poseh in the past four months, they now 
marched back over the routes of their 
earlier defeat. 

Near Paoking, 400 miles to the north, 
the Chinese found the going tougher. The 
Japs had no intention of selling this im- 
portant supply base cheaply. It served as 
an outpost for the rail hub of Hengyang, 
nerve center for all Jap operations in 
South Central China. To protect their 
northbound troop redeployment, the Japs 
launched an attack above Paoking. But 
the Chinese, spearheaded by crack troops 
of the Sixth Army from Burma, held firm, 
then slowly ground ahead. 


Significance ———~— 


Although many Japanese outfits seemed 
to be fighting without regard for any 
key plan, it was evident that the enemy 
had made a major decision to give up a 
substantial part of China, and possibly to 
abandon their Southeast Asia empire. The 
unpredicted Jap move could advance the 
date for landings on the China coast fore- 
cast by American admirals and. generals. 
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These presumably will be designed main- 
ly to open ports and drive supply lines 
into the interior. 

Then, provided with adequate equip- 
ment, and the advice of Wedemeyer’s 
staff, the Chinese might shoulder the ma- 
jor share of the China campaign. So far, 
the disappointingly low volume of ma- 
tériel reaching China over the Ledo- 
Burma Road has severely hampered 
American plans to supply Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops. Until American landings 
are made, Wedemeyer will have to pro- 
ceed slowly with his efforts to forge the 
proposed 500,000-strong Chinese fight- 
ing force. 


The ATC at Its Best 


Hops Dangerous ‘Hump’ 


The United States Air Transport Com- 
mand on May 29 celebrated the fourth 
anniversary of its founding. Its 160,000 
miles of air route now encircle the globe. 
Perhaps the most spectacular section is 
the India-China Division. Harold Isaacs, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent now on 


' leave from the China-Burma-India thea- 


ter, tells this story of how the India- 
China Division operates. 


China and Burma have been the most 
limited battle zones of the war but thev 
would not have been battle zones at all 
without air transport. Without it, no part 
of China could have been kept from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Japanese. With- 
out it, there could have been no cam- 
paign in Burma. 


Better Than the Road: For three years 
the air route was the only route into 
China. It crossed the highest and most 
forbidding mountain barrier in the world 
—the Himalayas. Establishing an effective 
line of supply across that barrier by air 
is easily one of the most memorable 
achievements of American wartime avia- 
tion. Paying heavily in planes aud men 
to learn how to do it, the Air Transport 
Command's India-China Division took 
more than a year to surpass the old Burma 
Road’s monthly peak of 15,000 tons. But 
last January the ATC could boast of hav- 
ing flown 44,000 tons into China. 

The India-China Division occupies top 
place in the glittering worldwide record 
of the ATC. It is the largest division in 
planes and personnel. It logs every month 
more than half the flying time of the en- 
tire world air transport organization. And 
the India-China division carries more 
than half of all the tonnage carried bv 
ATC across the world. 

In equipment and in techniques the 
India-China Division of ATC has come a 
long way swiftly in the last two years. 
The Hump route was pioneered by 
Douglas C-47s, the doughtiest and most 
faithful of all transports. These ships are 
still widely used for flying personnel in 
India and in China and are still playing 











When film comes back... 


You can get color pictures as beautiful 
and precious as this one—thrillingly alive 
—if you make home movies on full-color 
Kodachrome Film, to show on your own 


home screen. 


...And as soon as war conditions permit— 
Eastman, and Eastman only, as in former 
years, will again give you the complete equip- 


ment and service you need for these wonder- 
ful home color movies:—world-famed Ciné- 
Kodak, in a model exactly suited to your 
needs; Kodascope, the projector that shows 
your color movies in their full brilliancy and 
beauty; and of course, full-color Kodachrome 
Film, including processing ... Eastman all, 
and all designed to work together... Kast- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


hodachrome Film 


Kodak's full-color home movie film 
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IN THE GARAGE...8U47 








OUT OF THE PICTURE ! 


opay’s the day! .. . for this car — and some 

4000 others — to drop out of the picture. 4000 
more go out tomorrow ... and the next day... 
and the next... 

What’s the deadline for your car? That’s up to 
you — and your Texaco Dealer! He’s ready to do 
his best — to keep your car in the picture! 

He'll go over the wear-out points where cars 
begin to die . . . he’ll check up on gears, battery, 
radiator, tires, spark plugs. 

He'll drain the crankcase and refill with the 
right summer grade of HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL 








REGISTERED ALL NIGHT SERVICE FIRE-CHIEF 
REST ROOMS FROM COAST-TO-COAST GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 














"CHIEF 
GASOLINE 





A GREAT POSTWAR LINE-UP 





“SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 


or TEXACO MOTOR OIL — both insulated against 
excessive engine heat. He'll give the chassis a 
stick-to-the-job MARFAK lubrication. 

Remember: Your‘car’s in a race against time. 
Better drive it to your Texaco Dealer — in a hurry! 


loute welcome ar 


TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN .. . Texaco Star Theatre every 
Sunday night starring James Melton. See 
newspapers for time and stations. 
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Associated Press 
Spy’s End: MP’s cut down the body 
of a German who was captured in an 
American uniform while reconnoitering 
bridges and roads during the Battle of 
the Bulge last December. He was exe- 
cuted along with two companions. 





a major role in air-dropping operations. 

But on the Hump run, the Curtiss 
C-46 (Commando) is now the workhorse- 
in-chief. Once the C-46 proved itself, it 
became the principal carrier. Today these 
big ships, carrying their 4-ton loads in 
their great boxcar- Tike bodies, wing their 
way across Burma and China in an al- 
most continuous sky train, carrying cru- 
cial cargoes of men and materials. 


Another change in equipment has been’ 


the gradual replacement of C-87s and 
C-109s. (cargo and gas-carrying variants 
of the B-24) by Douglas C-54s, the great 
four-engined transports which carry a 
larger load faster and farther than any 
transport now in regular use. 

With the introduction of these ships, 
Brig. Gen. William H. Tunner, command- 
ing the India-China Division, has also 
translated into practice his conception of 
the broader use of “dockside” airports— 
fields within easy trucking distance of 
the ports where matériel is unloaded— 
—_ which the planes fly to China direct. 

This system reduces the heavy depend- 
ence on the slender line of communica- 
tions, by a single-tracked narrow-gauge 
railway and the Brahmaputra River barge 
lines, to the bases in Assam. Those bases, 
built as close as possible to China, were 
constructed at a time when the C-47, 
with its smaller sa ga .was the one ship 
being used on the Hump run. Today the 
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big Douglas ships fly from fields near 
Calcutta to Kunming nonstop in less than 
five hours, carrying payloads of more than 
5 tons on every trip. 


Want to be Liberated? 


Only the Japanese could, with a per- 
fectly straight face, offer to allow the 
United States to surrender uncondition- 
ally at this stage of the war. Yet that 
was what the Tokyo radio proclaimed 
last week along with this elaboration: 

“Japan does not want to enslave the 
American people or exterminate them 
. . . The unconditional surrender Japan 
demands of the United States is the lib- 
eration of the Americans from the 
clutches of the warring imperialists and 
the immediate return of the American 
servicemen from the bloody fighting in 
the Pacific to their homes, work, and 
their loved ones . . . Then we would like 
to join hands, . . . strive toward world 
peace and the good of humanity.” 


The High Cost 


American casualties for the first time 
in any war last week passed the million 
mark. They reached a total of 1,002,887, 
almost three times those of the last war. 
The total included 227,097 Army and 
Navy killed, 607,468.. wounded, 63,455 
missing. Of 104,867 American prisoners, 
90,000 had been rescued in Europe, and 
several thousand in the Philippines. 

The heaviest losses were suffered by 
the Third Division, a regular army outfit 
that fought in Africa, Italy, France, and 
Germany. Its casualties of 34,224 more 
than doubled its original strength. The 
Ninth and 45th, veteran divisions of the 
Africa landings, and the 36th and Fourth 
also lost heavily, with a replacement rate 
of more than 100 per cent. 


Fido 

When all is said and done it may turn 
out that the final Ardennes offensive of 
Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt. was 
beaten by Fido. Last week London re- 
vealed that Fido was what enabled 2,500 
bombers to take off from one Continental 
and fifteen British fogbound airfields and 
attack the- advancing Nazi armies. And 
Allied air power, according to Rundstedt 
himself, was one of the decisive: factors 
in halting the Ardennes offensive. 

Fido stands for “Fog Investigation Dis- 
persal Operation.” It was suggested in 
1942 by Prime Minister Churchill to 
Geoffrey Lloyd, former Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power and the man also in charge of 
Operation Pluto—the Pipelines Under 
the Ocean project by which twenty oil 
pipelines were laid across the Channel 
after D Day. 

Lloyd finally evolved an ingenious but 
expensive device to make fog lift. Pipes 
perforated with thousands of tiny jets 
were laid along an airstrip 2,000 yards 
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long and 150 yards wide. Oil was pumped 
into these pipes and then ignited. The 
rise in the temperature cleared the fog 
above the runway for from 100 to 500 
feet depending on conditions. Even this 
limited gap enabled planes to come in 
during the worst weather. 

Lloyd also lifted the curtain on one 
of the most persistent mysteries of the 
war—the reports that the Germans had 
tried to invade Britain in 1940 and had 
been repulsed when the British spread 
‘burning oil on the Channel. The’ Nazis 
never actually attempted the invasion 
but the British were ready with the oil. 
They had laid pipelines off shore and 
were ready to coat the water and then 
set it afire if the invasion materialized. 


Marseille: Staging Area _ 
for the Moving American 


In the previous issue of this magazine 
John U. Terrell, NEwsweEx war corre- 
sponicnt, sent from Le Havre the story 
of how American troops are being shipped 
back to the United States in vast num- 
bers. Now Terrell sends a description of 
how other thousands are embarking at 
Marseille to go directly to Far Eastern 
war theaters. 


In the harbor that knew traders and 
warriors 600 years before Christ are 


Wick’s Women: Cpl. Raymond J. Wick of Lorain, Ohio, . 
tvoke up in one of the Army's few dream jobs. An MP, he has 


massed today great gray and black ships 
swarming with men and machines. The 
French port of Marseille is the Euro- 
pean fountainhead for the war in the 
Pacific. Strategically there is no better 
port for the job, but it is doubtful if there 
is another major European port more 
damaged by war. 

The Germans did a master demolition 
job here. Yet within only a few months 
Marseille was transformed by the inge- 
nuity of American engineers and service 
forces into one of the world’s largest 
staging areas, a gigantic, efficient port 
of embarkation. 

This morning I drove more than 60 
miles without crossing the borders of the 
area, and was seldom out of sight of tents 
and ordnance supply depots. This after- 
noon I toured the harbor in a crash boat, 
traveling some 15 to 20 miles along the 
docks where all manner of American, 
French, British, Swedish, Spanish, and 


Russian ships were unloading cargo, de-— 


barking repatriated prisoners, and taking 
on new cargo and troops. Marseille soon 
will be equipped ‘to handle more than 
200,000 soldiers at one time. 


Number One: There are three main 
staging areas in the vicinity. We designed 
and began to build the Calas staging 
area—called simply ‘Number One— 
months before Germany’s defeai It lies 
18 miles north of Marseille, covering 8 
square miles of high breezy plateau over 


which orderly files of tents and concrete 
block buildings-march into the sky. . 

Number One’s capacity is about 100.- 
000 men, who are screened, examined, 
housed, fed, reequipped, and dispatched 
to a ship as called. 

Pacific-bound troops exchange wool 
uniforms for cotton, but those going di- 
rectly to China keep their heavies and 
receive cotton outfits in addition. All ma- 
tériel going with them is waterproofed, 
an immense task in itself. Guns and ve- 
hicles receive a hot oil dip as an anti- 
fungus measure. This is be- 
cause machinery sweats in ship holds in 
the tropics and may easily be ruined by 
rust and corrosion on a long voyage. 
Number One has 40 to 50 miles of en- 
gineer-built roads, 40 miles of sewer line 
treatment plant, and a filtering chlorinat- 
ing system furnishing 2,000,000 gallons 
of pure water daily. 


For Fond Farewells: Not all troops 
depart for the Pacific without some leave. 
Daily they take -trains to the Riviera. 
While it is not like a home leave—which 
all dream of—it does give the war-weary 
soldier a chance to lie on the beach, get 
himself a girl, get drunk, or do what he 
likes while waiting for a ship. 

It can hardly be said there is a short- 
age of girls in this area. Marseille alone 
has 40,000 licensed prostitutes and an 
equal number operating without license. 
There are nice girls here too. 


International 


charge of a prison camp in Germany, Among his prisoners are 
226 German Wacs, who call him “Chief.” . 








As though “the blood, sweat and tears” 
were not enough, our fighting men 
are also buying bonds and holding 
them — because they’re soldiers — 

and soldiers never quit until the 
fight is over. 








Can we face ourselvesif we, now 
—when the need is greatest— 
fail to “dig in and hold on”? 


Buy More Bonds During the 
7th War Loan Bond Drivel | 
Hold Your Bonds. 


International Nickel — miners, 

refiners of Nickel and the Platinum metals... 
the producers of INCO Nickel alloys, inclad- 
ing MONEL and INCONEL. 
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Top Allied Generals Start Work 
of Taking Chaos Out of Germany 


Their Task Is Tremendous; 
Young Wanderers and Criminals 
Complicate Job to be Done 


There were recurrent crises at San 
Francisco between Russia and the other 
great powers. France and Britain almost 
came to blows in the Levant. A state of 
armed truce prevailed in Eastern Italy 
and Austria between the Allied forces and 
Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavs. But in Ger- 
many, the real touchstone of agreement 
between the Allies, some progress toward 
coordination of aim and is on actually 
took place last week. 

The Russians announced that Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukoff would be their repre- 
sentative on the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, along with Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery for the British, 
General of the Army Eisenhower for the 
United States, and apparently either Gen. 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny or Maj. Jos 
Koenig for France. The Moscow radio 
said on May 30 that the commission would 
meet “within a few days.” Dispatches from 





Pants Down at Flensburg: These 


ye. Ger ficials were lined up when the Allies. 
dissolved the Doenitz government and tevk over rule of the Reich themeblves 
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Paris hinted at the same thing. Thus the 
log jam over the meeting of the com- 
mittee that had held up unified Allied 
action in the Reich for nearly a month 
after victory appearec. to have been bro- 
ken. It was just in time, for General Eisen- 
hower is scheduled to arrive in the United 
States on June 18, and that left only a 
few days to get the committee function- 
ing. 


Meanwhile, the Reich remained split | 


into zones of Allied occupation where re- 
volt flared up, thousands of displaced per- 
sons and prisoners still clogged the roads, 
and mutual recriminations and suspicions 
flourished: 
@ In Berlin Arthur Wemer, the Russian- 
appointed Chief Mayor, revealed ‘that a 
number of acts of sabotage and armed 
attacks had been committed against the 
Russian forces of occupation. In a broad- 
cast he warned “all deluded and mis- 
guided persons, especially members of the 
Coal Hitler Youth, not to continue these 
activities . . .” Then Werner announced 
a punishment which was reminiscent of 
the measures the Nazis themselves had 
often used against rebellious populations 


. children. Another S 





in the countries they occupied. In this 
case Werner said that for every crime 
committed against the Red Army, 50 for- 
mer Nazis would be executed as well as 
the original perpetrators of the act. 

@ Newsweex’s Stockholm correspondent 
cabled the following account of another 
problem the Soviet occupying forces face: 
“The Russians have to cope with hordes 
of orphaned or stray children roaming 
their part of the Reich. These are every- 
where begging for food from Russian 
field kitchens and so on. Some with crim- 
inal instincts have ganged together, com- 
mitting holdups for food and money, and 
even murders. These child gangsters have 
been joined by other abandoned children 
whom sudden liberty and lack of parental 
supervision have made into little savages. 
Altogether it is a nasty problem and one 
which Russia, incidentally, had to solve 
itself after the October revolution. Nazi 
youths, already brought up to become 
brutes—boys and girls both—are now 
threatening to sink into a mire of vice 
and immorality.” 

@ The French revealed that Nazis hiding 
in the forests and mountains of their 
zones, particularly the Black Forest, had 
sallied out and in a number of cases at- 
tacked and -murdered French troops. In 
the British and. American zones, by con- 
trast, practically no trouble was reported 
at first. But this Monday two explosions 
wrecked the police headquarters of the 
United States military. government in 
Bremen, killing at least three Americans 
and twelve Germans and injuring 80. 
The four-story brick building had housed 


’ German SS troops until 40 days before. 


@ Of the 3,500,000 “displaced persons” 
in the part of Germany occu pied by the 
Western Allies, more than 1,000,000 had 
been returned to their native countries 
by last week. Over a “Friendship Bridge,” 
constructed across the Elbe River, thou- 
sands of weary but happy Russians car- 
ried their few belongings by hand or in 
carts. But the one great problem that the 
Allies had not even begun to solve was 
what to do with the million or so “DP’s” 
who did not want to return to their own 
countries. About 600,000 of these were 
Poles and the rest nearly all Latvians, 
Lithuanians, and other Eastern Euro- 
peans whose nations now lie within the 
Soviet sphere of influence. 

@ The Germans themselves added. to the 
confusion by continuing to attempt to get 


from the Russian zone of oceupation into 
the Anglo-American zone. Correspond- 


ents at SHAEF tet (and the Ameri- 
can tug cid feng the. hia 
even had to blow up to e 
influx of Germans from Coocho Slovakia, 


where the Nazis had previously claimed 
—— and 


there were 6,000,000 refu 
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TROUBLE-FREE TORQUE ACTION 
WITH SILENTBLOC BEARINGS THAT 


EXTRUDED 


RUBBER PARTS 


We are. equipped to manufacture solid 
and hollow extruded rubber shapes in 


any size, length and quantity. Our engi- 


neers will advise with you on 

tions and application. We also make all 
types of molded and lathe-cut rubber 
and rubber-bonded-to-metal parts. 


HETHER you build or buy equip- 

ment that functions by torque action 
and oscillation, you will appreciate the 
advantages offered by General Silentbloc 
Rubber Torque Bearings— 


They need no lubrication, which not only 
simplifies assembly but prevents spoilage 
of products from dripping oil. 

They work. in absolute vilence. 

They are just about damage-proof—un- 
affected by dust, grit, oil, water or gases. 


They last longer, giving eterna 
trouble-free service. 


Silentbloc is the only rubber torque 
bearing made by the patented method of 
elongating the rubber at high speed and 
confining it between an outer metal sleeve 
and inner.metal member. The result is not 
only a non-slipping mechanical adhesion of 
rubber to metal but—even more important 


—even distribution of compressive. stress, 


which is vital. for long, efficient service, 


With the many. variables in design made’ 
possible by Silentbloc. construction, 
General engineers can meet with precision: 


your specifications for amplitude and oper- 


ating conditions, Write for. booklet for 


Silentbloc Bearings, Bushings .and., Vibra- 


tion Mountings,, The General Tire &: 


Rubber Co., acne _ Wabash, Indiana. 
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"It’s a matter of 


GOOD TASTE!’ 


a. 


Puerto Rico's 


quality rum! 


pon Q 
RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES IN¢ 
to Rico, US A 


Ponce. Puer 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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International 
Looking Cozy: A pictorial reason why the Allied military authorities clamped 
down on correspondents interviewing or photographing. captured enemy generals. 
The picture shows Field Marshal Albert Kesselring (left) former Nazi chief in the 
west, apparently enjoying a friendly talk with Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor (right) 
of the American 101st Airborne Division and a British Brigadier Higgins. = 


ing the Germans too kindly. On the other 
hand, Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. 
Grew complained that the United States 
did not know what was going on in the 
Russian zone because it had no repre- 


‘sentatives functioning in that area. And 


Sen. Owen Brewster, a Maine Republican 
who recently returned from Europe, 
charged the Soviets were following a pol- 
icy of executing members of the German 
administrative and professional classes 
while communizing the lower classes. 


Secret French Plan Puts 
Reparations in Billions 


While the occupying powers are still 
struggling with the problems of the tem- 
porary administration of Germany, the 
French have optirhistically prepared a 
complete plan for’the permanent occu- 
pation of. the Reich. Edward Weintal, 
NEwswEEK diplomatic correspondent in 
San Francisco, sends this report on what 
the French want: 


France’s demands for long-range se- 
curity against Germany have now been 
embodied in a memorandum prepared by 
Gen. Alphonse Juin’s interdepartmental 
Committee of National Defense and ap- 
proved by General de Gaulle and his 


Cabinet. The memorandum will serve as - 


guidance for the French general ap- 
pointed to serve with Eisenhower, Mont- 
gomery, and Zhukoff on the Allied’ Con- 
trol Commission. 

The British have already voiced strong 
objections to some aspects of the scheme, 
especially to permanent French occupa- 


tion of Cologne. The Dutch and Belgians 


‘have been lukewarm but, according to 


French officials, de Gaulle is determined ° 
to seek complete satisfaction of these de- 
mands and intends to lay his case before 
President Truman during his forthcom- 
ing Washington visit. 


Security for France: The memoran- 
dum states that in establishing a perma- 
nent French security zone in Western 
Germany, after the period of total mili- 


tary occupation is over, two principles 


must be borne in mind: (1) the zone 
must be large enough to assure France 
and other Western Powers complete im- 
munity against German aggression; (2) 
it must not be large enough to strain 
France’s available manpower and eco- 
nomic resources. With a maximum of ten 
divisions to spare for occupation pur- 
poses, France cannot hope to remain per- 
mtanently in all the German territory 
which should be controlled by the Allies 
to prevent future German attack. 

The French-dominated zone should 
therefore be comparatively small, but it 
must include the entire left bank of the 
Rhine with Cologne, as well as bridge- 
heads assuring outlets to the valleys of 
the Ruhr (Diisseldorf), the Main (Mainz 
and Wiesbaden), the Neckar and the 
Danube (Mannheim and Karlsruhe), 
down to the western edge of the Black 
Forest. This zone, with an estimated 
population of 6,000,000, the memo says, 
may either be divided into separate 
French, Luxembourg, Belgian, and Dutch 
sectors, with close liaison among them, 
or administered entirely by a four-power 
commission under French guidance and 
chairmanship. 
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The next zone, the Ruhr basin, lim- 
ited by.the Lippe Valley in the north, 
Hamm and Soest in the east, the Wup- 
per Valley and Bergischesland in the 
south, would be internationalized under 
the French plan, and administered and 
policed by an Inter-Allied Commission. 
The industry and commerce of the area, 
which: has a population of 4,500,000, is 
to be controlled by an Inter-Allied Man- 
agement Committee, subject to direc- 
tives of the Allied Control. Commission. 


The. third zone described in the French — 


proposal would be _ British-dominated 
with Netherlands participation. This 
zone, with an. estimated’ population of 
2,500,000, would begin north of the 
Rhine and, running along the Dutch 
border, extend to the North Sea. All three 
zones would form a permanent occupa- 
tion region. © 

In addition to the permanent occupa- 


tion region, the French propose estab- 


lishment of a “Direct Control Zone;* po- 
litically and economically linked with 


‘Germany but subject to the Allies’ right 


of entry without previous notice. This 
zone would extend from the eastern bor- 
der of the permanent occupation region 
to a line running southward from Bremen, 
through Bielefeld, Paderborn, east -of 
Kassel, through Marburg, Fulda, and 


Wiirzburg to’ the upper Neckar Valley. - 


Slaves for France: A companion mem- 
orandum dealing with reparations calls 
for large contingents of German man- 
Power because “the immensity of the re- 
construction task surpasses our own ca- 
pacity.” According to this memo, from 
June 1940 to March 31, 1945, the Ger- 
mans benefited from the labor of 1,800,- 
000 French workers, prisoners of war, 
and political and racial deportees, rep- 
resenting an estimated total of 5,000,- 
400,000 man-hours,: or roughly the an- 
nual work of 2,500,000 men. This debt, 
the French say, must be repaid in full. 

French war and occupation damages 
are estimated at the staggering sum of 
300,000,000,000 francs—to be paid in 
kind. The French propose that after as- 
suring the German people of a bare sub- 
sistence minimum, the remaining goods 
and services, actual and potential, should 
be placed in an ae ot from which 
each United Nation d draw in pro- 
portion to the damage suffered. 


Trial of Small Fry 

Tears streamed down the face of the 
one-armed crane operator, Peter Kohn, 
as he confessed the crime: Last Aug. 15 
an unidentified American parachuted 
from a dam bomber at Priest, 60 
miles south of Coblenz. A German shot 
the Yank twice in the head. Kohn beat 


him with a club. Matthias Gierens, a 


railway worker, slugged him with a 

hammer, Matthias Krein, a rural police- 

man, stood by and made no. attempt to 
the sms 
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Choose from 
All 3 Types 


of Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids 







NEUTRAL-COLOR 
EARPHONE AND CORD 


So inconspicuous! 


Type 7... 


The new Zenith, model A-2-A, for average 
hearing loss. The new, patented “Prentiss Tube” 
brings clarity and volume range with low battery 
consumption. Complete, ready-to-wear, $40. 


Tope 2... 

t The new super-power Air- 
Conduction Zenith, model 
A-3-A, for more than average 
hearing loss. Extra volume to 
assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality under the most 
difficult conditions. Complete, 

- fgeady-to-wear, $50. 

“Type 3 eee 

The new Bone-Conduction 

Zenith, model B-3-A, for the 

very few who can not be bene- 

fited by an air-conduction aid. 

This powerful instrument has 

helped many thousands who 

thought they were doomed to 
deafness. Complete, ready -to- 
wear, $50. 





ONLY ZENITH OFFERS three new 
models to aid practically every 
type of correctable hearing loss, 


Choice of Amplifier Colors 
too, at No Extra Cost 


Lustrous Ebony:Amplifier 
harmonizes with dark cloth- 
ing. Delicate shade of new 
Pastel Coralite Amplifier har- 
monizes with sheer and light- 
color apparel, 
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RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIO 


= = =PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-=—=4 


Please send me your Py booklet about the 
Zenith Radionic Hearjng* Aids. 
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room at Ahrweiler, an eight-man_ mili- 
tary commission began trying the three 
German civilians, for whom the prose- 
cution demanded death by hanging. On 
June 2 the commission deliberated 25 
minutes, reached a verdict and sent it to 
Fifteenth Army headquarters for review 
before publication. 


The Lucky Gauleiters: The Army’s 
speed in dealing with offenders accused 
of local war crimes contrasted sharply 
with the delay in arraigning top-rank 
Nazis. When former Home Secretary 
Herbert Morrison asked Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill how long it would 
take “to dispatch Goring to his proper 
destination,” Churchill told the House of 
Commons trials could not ‘begin “until 
they are properly arranged and a meth- 
od agreed on among the great powers.” 

The United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission, of which Russia is not a mem- 
ber, went into laborious week-end ses- 
sion-in an oak-paneled chamber of the 
massive London Law Courts. It was re- 
vealed that in more than two years of 
existence the commission had not yet es- 
tablished a combined central file of in- 
formation about war criminals. The 75- 
year-old chairman, Lord Wright, haz- 
arded that beginning. of actual trials 
“seems to be within measurable distance.” 
However, the prospects for speedy jus- 
tice seemed bright only for those brought 
before military courts and local quislings 
tried in their own countries. 





The trial of local Nazis such as these Dutchmen arrested by a resistance 





Finland: Old Tongue. : 


Helsinki Radio reported last week that 
the Russian language has become a com- 
pulsory subject in Finnish schools—for 
the first time since Finland declared its 
independence from Russia in 1917. Car- 
rying the new collaboration a step fur- 
ther, Mme. Hella Wuolijuoki, head of 
the Finnish Broadcasting Co., said the 
Finnish radio would regularly broadcast 
lectures on Russian history, geography 
and people, reviews of Soviet news, and 
“small talk about the USSR.” 


Vatican: Pius Replies 


For months Russian papers have been 
attacking the Vatican with articles writ- 
ten in the slashing, all-good-or-all-bad 
style the Soviets apply to their dearest 
enemies. The usual charge was that the 
Catholic Church was pro-Fascist or pro- 
German. Last week Pope Pius, in effect, 
replied to Moscow. Despite the conven- 
tional vagueness of his phraseology, the 
Pontiff did not pull any punches. 

In the big, gilt-ceilinged Consistorial 
Hall of the Apostolic Palace, Pius XII 
spoke to eighteen members of the Sacred 
College of Cardinals. He deplored the 
existence of “mobs of . . . men who are 
going to swell the ranks of revolution 
and disorder, in the pay of a tyranny no 
less despotic than those for whose over- 
throw men planned.” He referred to 
“sad” news from Slovenia and Croatia, 


Ruropésa 


movement man is being left to their own countries 
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June 11, 1945 


presumably interference with the church 
by Marshal Tito’s forces. 

The bulk of the Papal message was a 
denunciation of the Nazis and revealed 
that the Pope had been informed that 
the Nazis hoped, if they won the war, to 
do away with the church. As to the Reich 
itself, the Pontiff said he believed it 
could “rise to a new dignity and new life 
when once it has laid the satanic spec- 
ter raised by National Socialism and the 
guilty have expiated the crimes they 
have committed.” 


Britain: Jab and Gibe 

In Britain’ last week June politics was 
“bustin’ out all over.” Winston Churchill 
triumphantly toured his- constituency 
again and told the voters what fine fel- 
lows’ they were-—a_nonpolitical gesture, 
he said. The Labor party started to_lam- 





bast the government in the accustomied~.,.| | 


manner. In the House of Commons, the 
Labor M. P.’s gathered on their regular 
opposition benches once more, while the 
amber rang with interchanges in the 
best precoalition style: Saag 
@ Emest Bevin, only two weeks ago 
Churchill’s Minister of Labor, needled 
Churchill on his appointment. of Lord 
Roseberry as Secretary of State for Scot- 
land and asked: “Was [the appoint 
ment] arrived at because of lack of abil- 


ity among the Tory party in this House?” . 


To Laborite cheers and ministerial “Oh’s!” 
Churchill flicked the question off with: 
“My Right Honorable friend is in as good 
a position as I am to judge that, having 
so long enjoyed their support.” 

@ A critical reference to Lord Beaver- 
brook by an independent Laborite, John 
McGovern, brought Churchill to his feet 
protesting to the Speaker that he had 
heard the word “blackmail” used and 
asking to have it ruled out. McGovern 
insisted he had merely referred to Bea- 
verbrook as “The Hitler of this country.” 
@ When Herbert Morrison, principal 
Labor spokesman and former Minister 
of Home. Security, remarked “silly” to 
the Prime Minister’s observations on 
transport, Churchill snapped back: “I am 
not going to bandy words and show dis- 
courtesy towards the Right Honorable 
member. He seems to have come out of 
his tenure . . . with worsened manners.” 
@ The Prime Minister replied to thrusts 
at himself easily, framing his answers in 
formal Churchillian language. When the 
turbulent question hour ended he as- 
sured the House: “I rather enjoy these 
occasions.” 


e > 
Piper's Bowl 

Rep. Harold D. Cooley of North Caro- 
lina is well acquainted with the bourbon 
capacity of thirsty Tar Heels. Last week, 
in London, however, he sadly admitted 
that it had. cost him a shilling to learn 
that a Scot can more than match a Caro- 


linian. The lesson took place at the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse, in Edinburgh, 


WAT your 


rum drinks 
taste better 
with this 


As a tropic moon lends glamour to a land- 
scape—Ron Merito “glorifies” rum drinks. The 
delectable flavor of this great rum is born of 
“mountain distilling” in a high, fertile valley 
of Puerto Rico. Thanks to the soil, sun, air and 
water in this favored spot, the rum made there 
is matchless. Try good Ron Merito. Taste how 
delicious it makes any rum drink! 
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HATS OFF, LADIES! 


Read Why... in This Fascinating FREE Book 
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STERLING ELLIOLE 
: amily”’ 


Barney FLANNIGAN (B. F. Keith) 
presented Sterling Elliott with tickets to 
-every Friday night performance at the Keith 

eville house. Why? Because Sterling 
Elliott scientifically proved ladies’ hats ob- 
structed his view, introduced a Bill before 
the Massachusetts State Legislature and 
compelled women to remove their hats in 

- the theatre. 

This and dozens of other amusing fasci- 
nating stories about the Inventing Elliotts 
are recounted in this inspiring volume. 
More interesting, even, than Harmon 
Elliott’s ‘“The Story of a Father and Son 
or Unscrewing the Inscrutable,** this new 
illustrated 72-page book shows you the 
famous Elliotts at work and play, shows 

_ you what made their extraordinary partner- 


* cli 
ead ‘*The Woes of an Inventor’s Wife,” 
**Tuxedo Technique,’* “A Tip To 
Wives,”” etc. etc.—anecdotes that make 
book a treasure house of wit and wis- 
m. Full of humor and inspiration, this 
wnusual story of an unusual father and son 
is a real addition to the history of American 
business. Get your free copy now. Write 
today, on your business letterhead, for 
**The Sterling Elliott Family.** 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
181 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





We cant hempibtent quick delivery of Elliott 
Addressing Machines forcivilian ne 
are proud te say it is because we fly this flag. 











Associated Press 
London, 1945: This air view is the first published of Central London since the 
blitz. It shows how vast areas have been bombed out around such familiar land- 
marks as (1) St. Paul's Cathedral, (2) Overseas Trunk Telephone Exchange, (3) 
London. Times, (4) Daily Express, (5) Old Bailey, (6) Smithfield Market, (7) St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, (8) Central Telegraph Office, (9) St. Mary-le-Bow. 





where he was a guest of Lord Linlithgow, 
the tall, spare former Viceroy of India, at 
a ceremonial banquet. When bagpipers 
appeared in the room, the Countess of 
Haddington told Cooley that they would 
march around the table three times and 
that then Linlithgow would t the 
chief piper with a bow] of whisky to be 
thrown in one pulp. The bow! was 
large—so large that the 

the countess a shilling the 
make the grade. Cooley lost. 


Australia: Hacksaws 


The British set up a model base for 
their Pacific Fleet at S$ . It even in- 
cluded detention cells for unruly seamen. 
In charge was a sergeant at arms who 
had never lost a man in many years as 
superintendent of ships’ brigs. Recently 
the first eight. occupants were thrust into 


the jail. But the Royal Navy had not . 


reckoned with the odd sense of humor of 
the Australians who built the cells. The 
laborers had carefully left a hacksaw 
blade in each one and the prisoners 
promptly sawed their way out. By last 
week they had all been rounded up again 
and “measures had been adopted to pre- 


Charlemagne’s Bones 
ee os ee 
uty itary governor en an- 
Sansa tts tclicitees, Acosdos aatle “Te 
got the bones. Where will I put them?” 
us the remains of Charlemagne, en- 
cased in a jeweled coffin, returned in a 
United States Army truck to their historic 
resting place—Aachen Cathedral, from 


which the Nazis had removed the great 
Emperor in 1939. Thereafter they had 
been shifted to nearly a score of places 
for safekeeping before the Americans 
finally foun 


any. 


China: Soong Again 
For Soong, this was a moment of tre- 
-mendous triumph. Just seventeen months 
ago it looked as if the star of China's 
brilliant, businesslike Foreign Minister 
had been eclipsed for good—his brother- 
. in-law, Chiang Kai-shek, had turned him 
out in a rage for returning from Wash- 
ington with Lend-Lease aid than the 
Generalissimo: expected. Soong lay low 
and waited. Last December, Chiang 
made amends, named him: Acting Pre- 
mier (Acting President of the Executive 
Yuan or Cabinet). Last week, Chiang 
i from the Premiership and 
handed the title as well as the job over 
to “T.V.” (his Chinese name is Sung 
Tze-wen). 


‘Let T. V.'Do It’:-No one knew better 
than Chiang that T.V. was Chinas 
ablest administrator and diplomat. More 
than once in his 21 years of service to 
. Chiang, Soong had pulled the Generalis- 
simo’s government out of a financial hole. 
In 1933, he balanced the Chinese budget 
for the first time in modem history. 
had built up a reputation for 

t shooting in Washington and Lon- 

don, and he enjoyed the confidence of 
ost Allied: statesmen. He was one of 


m 
the few toning diplomats with whom ° 


Stalin was willing to deal and he is sup- 
posed to stop off in Moscow on his way 


them at Siegen in Central 
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home from the San Francisco conference. - 


Further, his appointment stirred hopes 
that the breach between Chungking and 
the Chinese Communists might be healed, 
for T. V. was the only Kuomintang of- 
ficial that the Chinese Reds regarded 
with anything like respect. And there was 
dire need for a soothing hand in increas- 
ingly tense Chungking-Yenan relations. 
Kuomintang officials were said to have 
executed four Chinese Communist guer- 
rilla leaders, including Gen. Chang Yen, 
former chief of the revolutionary Nine- 
teenth Route Army, on charges of rebel- 
lion. Members of the Chiang household 
always had a ready answer for the knot- 
tiest of problems—“Let T. -V. do it.” As 
No. 2 man in China—second only to 
Chiang, who kept the posts of President 
of China and commander-in-chief of its 
armies—Soong now had authority to ac- 
complish big things. 


Curtains for Kung: Chiang further 


strengthened the new Premier’s hand by" 


cracking down on T. V.’s old rival and 
brother-in-law, H. H. Kung. On May 29, 
Kung announced that he had “resigned” 
as Vice Premier of China and governor 
of the powerful Central Bank of China. 
Chiang promptly named the hard-work- 
ing War Production Board chief, Dr. 
Wong Wen-hao, to the vice premiership, 
then tried to get Kung to leave his 
spacious Washington home for an uncer- 
tain future in Chungking. “I need your 
advice,” wheedled Chiang. But on the 
grounds of ill health, Kung begged off. 


China Dolls and GIs. 


Recently the magazine China at War 
asked Chungking girls what they thought 
of American soldiers. One was skeptical: 
“They tell every one of us: ‘You are the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw.’ .. . 
But to think of it, not every one of us is 
the most beautiful woman he ever met.” 
Another bypassed the subject: “I do hope 


‘that they will learn and respect the con- 


vention and custom here . . . so far as the 
relation between men and women is 
concerned.” 


None of the girls mentioned the word : 


wolf but that was the obvious reaction of 
most Chinese. In one college town at one 
time three dates with an American was 
enough to expel a co-ed. In Chungking, 
the sight of an American accompanying 
a Chinese girl sometimes stirred up a riot 
(NEWSWEEK, June 4). 

Last week, the slim, elderly mayor of 
Chungking, Gen. Ho Yao-tsu, sharpl 
castigated his countrymen for this lac 
of “respect and appreciation.” 

“It is a gross mistake to interpret every 
association of Chinese girls with Ameri- 
cans as something evil,” he scolded. “If 
there should be a breach of the law, the 
law will decide, not the mob.” Such 
“anti-social acts” as hurling insults at 
Chinese women and their American -es- 
corts is “threatening to undermine Chi- 
nese-American friendship,” he warned. 
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When time means money, Air Express 
earns its weight in gold as thousands of 
companies, large and small, have learned. 
For instance, a Midwest manufacturer 
must retool almost in a matter of hours 
or lose a contract for a new radio part. — 
So he wires Connecticut for new tools via 
Air Express and has them in the morning. 
He pays $45.15 Air Express charges, but 
makes over one thousand dollars on the 
contract he saves, 
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- ‘Specify Air Express-High Speed tor Low Cost 


To prevent tie-ups or shutdowns, save man-hours,-gain produc- AR 2%, 

ne time, ge ip a ag mg some of the seaens mares} 2 Me) te. [10 Wee) 26 tbe 

why you will find the speed of Air Express economically 

important to your business. oe hea baal beset fase 
hipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute’between 500 | $1.11 | $1.52 | 42.10 $4.20 

principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including special 

pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between many air- 1000 | $1.26 | $2.19 | $9.74) $0.75) 

port towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off- 2800 | su 

airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores ead taeaes $.40}$21.04 

of foreign countries, 
















































Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 


Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. : 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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¢ INTERNATIONAL SCENE ° 





Syrian Row Gives United Nations 
Foretaste of the Big Task Ahead 


De Gaulle Backs Down Only 
After London With U. S. Backing 
Threatens to Intervene 


Somewhere in the cedar-lined streets 
of Beirut, in the dark bazaars of Damas- 
cus, in the market places of Aleppo, the 
first shots had been fired. By last week-a 
virtual civil war raged through the cities 
of Syria. The fighting echoed in Paris, 
London, Moscow, and Washington. 
France and Britain, allies in two long and 
bloody wars, came into headlong col- 
lision. And the United Nations organi- 
zation painfully taking form in San Fran- 
cisco was given a foretaste of the na- 
tional jealousies and garbled “issues that 
can characterize the cases it may have 
to settle—sometime. 


Force and More Force: Within a 
matter of days, the first minor clashes be- 
tween French troops and the Syrian na- 
tionalists. burgeoned into bloody conflict. 
The. French had landed some 500 Sen- 
egalese soldiers as reinforcements and 
the news spread like a hot desert wind 
across Syria and Lebanon. The usual iso- 
lated incidents began. From there on the 
sequence of events was unclear. But the 
Syrians apparently increased their demon- 
strations and the French felt called upon 


to use force and more force to quell the . 


disturbances. 

On the night of May 29, French and 
Senegalese troops under the local French 
commander, General Oliva-Roget, began 
a violent bombardment of Damascus. 
From~ sandbagged.. buildings that. bris- 


tled with guns (many of them British- . 


made arms that were bootlegged from 
Australian troops in 1941), Syrian ir- 
regulars and National Guard volunteers 
fought back doggedly. 
_. French forces stormed and wrecked 
the Syrian parliament building, while 
Senegalese troops looted f shops. 
Huge fires blazed out of control in. the 
center of the city. Arab strongholds were 
strafed from the air and the high-walled 
arsenal and former Turkish prison of 
Al Kalaa, the city’s 726-year-old citadel, 
was bombed by a French plane. 
In Homs, 120 miles to the north, 
-French 75’s shelled the Seray (govern- 
ment building) and French machine 
gunners shot at everything that moved. 
Outside Hama, which was shelled on 
May 28, local Arabs derailed a French 
train. To the south of. Damascus, the 
fierce. Djebel Druze tribesmen rose in 


revolt. In nearby Lebarion, a five-day 
general strike was proclaimed against 
the French, and. the Lebanese govern- 
ment ordered general mobilization. 

At the height of the fighting the British 
Government made the decision to inter- 
vene. British troops in the Middle East 
vastly outnumbered the French forces. 
And the whole area was under the su- 
preme command of General Sir Bernard 
Paget. Finally, the British had guaran- 
teed the eventual independence of Syria 
and Lebanon, after those two states were 


liberated from the Vichy French in 1941. 


Cease Fire: The British decision was 
announced in the House of Commons by 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden on May 
$l. He coeds that a note, actually 
couched in the form of an ultimatum, 
had been sent to Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 
It said that British forces would “inter- 
vene to prevent a further effusion of 


Men on Camelback: They symbolize the imperial power that France wants back 


blood.” De Gaulle was “requested” to or- 





der French troops to cease fire and to 
withdraw to their barracks immediately. 


- London was backed up by Washington, 


which dispatched a frigid note to Paris 
expressing “deep concern” over France’s 
“threat of force to obtain . . .“concessions 
of a political, cultural, and military ‘na- 
ture.” The Russians at about the same 
time sent a note to all the other Big Five 
powers asking for a “peaceful” solution 
of the controversy. 


The Angry Charles: The British note 
was the greatest blow General de Gaulle 
had had to take since his exclusion from 
the Big Three meeting in the Crimea. 
Before the note arrived, de Gaulle had 
apparently been impervious to the acute 
embarrassment of the men he had sent 
to San Francisco—notably Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Bidault, who felt so strong- 
ly that his work had been jeopardized he 
was thinking of resigning. Now, how- 
ever, le grand Charles had no choice ex- 
cept to order the French to cease firing 
and retire to their barracks. This was 
done as British tanks and troops swept 
into the cities of Syria and occupied vital 
points while the Syrians cheered. 

Then on Saturday de Gaulle held a 
press conference in Paris. First of all, he 
attempted to make it appear that the 
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Somewhere within 
phone call of.the place 
where you do business 
there’s a man whose job 
it is to keep mistakes 

- from happening. 

He can help you keep 
them from happening i in your business. 
This man is your National representative. As a result 


"of training and experience he knows systems... the 


kind that every business needs to obtain facts and 
figures on which to base decisions, to handle money 
and keep records and keep books. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business may 
be... small store, big bank, modest laundry, or huge 


plant ... the National representative can show youa | 


proven system that’s designed to fit your specific needs, 


The man who 
keeps mistakes 
from happening 





This Help Costs You Nothing 


You can prove this to your own satisfaction without 
obligation. You have only to ask, and the National 
representative will be gige to dittum. the Gyaemmnrers 
in your business. 

As a result of this check, you may well be able to 
cut costs and reduce mistakes in handling general 
bookkeeping, posting of accounts receivable, and dis- 
tribution of sales and costs. 

Why not take advantage of this opportunity to talk 
over your problems now? Remember, there is no ob- 
ligation. Simply call your National representative, 
have him go over your present system with you, and 
yyou can make whatever decision the facts suggest. 

National Accounting- Bookkeeping Machines are 
available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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Associated Press 


Men on a Spot: Bidault (with champagne) and Paul-Boncour, right, at Frisco 


British note had arrived only after the 
cease-firing order had been issued and 
that he had not acted under British pres- 
sure. Actually, the note appeared to have 
reached Paris a full 24 hours before the 
cease-fire order. Next, speaking with a 
suppressed sort of anger, he charged in 
effect that the Syrian trouble had been 
rovoked by British agents. The tone of 
is remarks was designed to prove the 
British were intent upon preserving their 
position in the Middle East and were 
anxious to undermine France’s position. 


‘Get Russia In’: Now de Gaulle pro- 
posed that the dispute be settled not be- 
tween Britain and France as the British 
had suggested, but between France, Brit- 
ain, Russia, and the United States, and 
the Arab states. Furthermore, de Gaulle 
proposed that the solution deal with the 
entire Arab question. The strategy was 
obvious—to involve Russia and the United 
States formally and to-force the British 
to bring up their own ticklish points \of 
difference with the Arabs. 

But for their part, the Syrians and 
Lebanese demanded that the French get 


out of their countries completely and re-.- 


fused to give France either the strategic 
bases or cultural rights for which Paris 
had been asking at the timé the conflict 
started. The powerful Arab League was 
summoned to meet in Cairo this week, 
possibly to implement its promises of sup- 
port to Syria and Lebanon. 

At any rate, the Arab League meeting 
raised the possibility of trouble with 
Moslems elsewhere. The French have 
also recently had to suppress a bloody 
revolt in North Africa. The Iranians last 
week demanded the withdrawal of 
American, British, and Russian troops 
from their. country. 


Short on Peace 


On the fifth floor of the Fairmont Ho- 
tel in San Francisco, Llewellyn E. 
Thompson, the United States delegation’s 
Russian liaison officer, yawned and 
stretched pleasantly. For the first time 
since the conference began the spotlight 
had shifted, if only for a day, from 
the Russians. Tommy Thompson, who 
has been kept busy 24 hours a day an- 
swering anxious queries on what the Rus- 
sians might or might not do, scanned the 
Syrian crisis headlines and ‘peacefully 
contemplated a week end in the country. 

But next door, the office of Near East- 
ern experts hummed with nervous activ- 
ity. The Syrians, supported by their Arab 
brethren, were running riot, issuing pro- 
tests right and left, clamoring to see Sec- 
retary Stettinius for the second time in 
24 hours. Foy D. Kohler, the Near East- 
ern liaison officer, ‘haggard and worn, 
pleaded patiently with the Syrians. 

On the floor below, Senator Vanden- 
berg nervously paced the balcony of his 
apartment. Senator La Follette’s speech 
attacking the “double talk and interna- 
tional semantics” of San Francisco showed 
him which way the wind was blowing. 
Until recently proud of his success in 
widening the powers of the General As- 
sembly and confident that anything ap- 
proved by himself would have easy sail- 
ing through the Senate, the Michigan 
Senator was touchy and irritable. “I am 
saying nothing,” he snapped at ques- 
tioners. 


Si Red: The facts of life had 
caught up with the San Francisco con- 
ference last week. The Franco-Syrian 
crisis jolted the conference into a realiza- 
tion of what lack of unanimity among 
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the powers. may -mean in practice. 
ae La Follette’s speech made 
foreign delegates wonder: “Is this another 
Henry Cabot Lodge?” (See page 37.) 

Meanwhile, > Josep oseph PauleRoncour, the 
acting head of the French delegation, 
dictated frantic cables to Paris warnin 
that France’s hard-won internation 
prestige was at stake and urging de 
Gaulle to settle the Syrian crisis before 
it was too late. There was no reply from 
Paris. Hastily, a nine-point memorandum, 
reciting the French position and accusing 
the British of political intrigue, was pre- 
pared under Boncour’s direction. 

But other French delegates had a more 
realistic approach to the problem. They 
explained privately that General de 
Gaulle, facing strong Allied opposition to 
his permanent occupation plans for West- 
ern Germany (see page 56) .and to his 
unilateral grab of Val d’Aosta, was try- 
ing desperately to improve his bargain- 
ing position by making a nuisance of 
himself in Syria. 

American delegates who have labori- 
ously lifted France to the status of a big 
power in the San Francisco deliberations 
were frankly disappointed. There may 
have been something to the French case 
in Syria, some of them said, but to risk 
stirring up the entire Middle East at this 
time and to attempt to settle the long 
quarrel over British influence in Syria 
with no more than 500 troops gave evi- 
dence of political irresponsibility which 
placed France’s status as a great power 
in serious doubt. 


‘In Due Course’: Moreover, French 
action in Syria faced the problem-ridden 
conference with a new issue. An earlier 
committee meeting decided by acclama- 
tion to strike out from the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal the words “in due course” 
which had qualified France’s admission 
to membership on the Security Council. 
Would the Arab states publicly demand 
the reinsertion of these words when the 
committee report comes up for commis- 
sion or plenary session approval? — 


Gloom and Solace 


The long awaited Russian answer to 
the Anglo-American proposal for a “soft” 
interpretation of the Big Five's veto 
power finally came to San Francisco and 
it was in essence a flat “no.” 

Britain and the United States, under 
pressure from the smaller nations, had 
been ready to concede that the veto was 


inoperative in re to decisions on what ~ 


could properly be discussed by the all- 

coma Security Council, and claimed 
that such decisions were “procedural” 
and exempt from the Big Five unanimity 
requirement. The Russians argued that 


even a mere discussion of a delicate situ- . 


ation might ultimately lead to sanctions 
and should, therefore, be subject to the 
unanimity rule which applies ‘to all “sub- 
stantive” matters. 

The British-American argument that 
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something must be done to appease the 
small and medium powers left the Rus- 
sians cold. The Russians, too, had their 
own small nations to consider and they 
could handle them without asking for 
concessions from the Western Powers. 
Officials who were at Yalta during dis- 
cussions on the voting procedure recalled 
that the American and British partici- 
pants who claimed exemption from the 
veto for procedural matters argued spe- 
cifically that the latter included Security 
Council discussions of international situa- 
tions. The Russians, who had stoutly in- 
sisted at Dumbarton Oaks that the veto 
was indivisible, agreed at Yalta to re- 











WEEK canvass they replied as follows: 
@ Dr. Herbert Evatt, Australian Foreign 
Minister: “Of the nine amendments we 
brought to San Francisco, four were 
adopted as written, three were accepted 
in substance, two are still pending. Were 
it not for Australia and a few other coun- 
tries, the charter would have been hope- 
less. ‘Even without further improvements 
the charter is 100 per cent better than the 
original proposals.” 

@ L. B. Pearson, Canadian Ambassador 
to the United States: “We pushed 


through our amendment stipulating that 
any state called upon to provide armed 
forces in fulfillment of its obligations has 





Men and a Lady: Viscountess Halifax, Gromyko of Russia, and Sol Bloom 


lax the veto for matters of procedure. 
In this, American officials saw some hope 
that a way may be found out of the 
present difficulty. 

But at the week end, both the United 
States and the British delegations were 
firm in their insistence on their own in- 
terpretation of the agreement that was 
reached at the Yalta conference. The 
Russian delegate, Andrei Gromyko, duly 
reported their views to Moscow and went 
to a Sunday meeting of the Big Five 
which was called to discuss means of 
speeding up the conference. The meeting 
somehow managed to “narrow the area 
of disagreement” without discussing the 


voting procedure. A European delegate, . 


asked whether he still thought the con- 
ference would succeed in drafting an ac- 
ceptable charter, replied: “Yes and no, 
but not necessarily.” 


Something, Anyway: Though gloom 
pervaded the conference and all pros- 
pects for an early adjournment: went up 
in the air as a result of the Russian reply, 
representatives. of nations who were in 
the forefront of the anti-veto battle 
found some consolation in the actual 
achievements of the meeting. To a NEws- 
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the right to participate in the decisions of 
the Security Council involving such 
forces. We should have liked to see the 
veto eliminated from all but enforcement 
actions, but we shall have to give in on 
that. The charter is good enough if the 
big powers want it to work and will work 
it together.” 
€ Pedro Leao Velloso, Foreign Minister 
of Brazil: “We are not disappointed be- 
cause we did not expect too much. The 
important thing is to have a charter and 
to keep unity among the Big Three (let’s 
be polite and call them the Big Five).” 
@ The Dutch were frankly pessimistic 
but found solace in the added prestige 
given the International Court of Justice 
and in assurances that the court would 
probably be situated in The Hague. 
Belgian Senator Henri Rolin merely 
hoped that future years will bring im- 
provements in the charter. 


Golden Bait 


San Francisco, host to the United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organi- 
zation, last week made its official bid to 
be capital of the new League of Nations. 
Reticent until prodded into action by the 
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efforts of Philadelphia to sécure the inter- 
national plum, San Francisco’s Board of 
Supervisors approved the bid and opened 
the way for a citizens’ committee to make 
formal requests of its guests. 

The decision was not up to the current 
conference, but to a world organization 
commission that will meet later this year. 
Nevertheless, after six weeks of lavish 
hospitality, some of the members of the 
49 delegations were ready to forgo their 
own national claims and vote for the 
Golden Gate city. Here are some ex- 
amples of the hospitality on which San 
Francisco rested its case: 

@ In the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins 
Hotels on Nob Hill, in the St. Francis and 
the Palace, scores of families had left their 
permanent homes, doubled up or moved 
out of town without a murmur, to make 
room for the visitors. 

@ The city itself canceled all bookings at 
the Opera House and handed it, the Vet- 
erans, and other buildings to the State 
Department, rent free. 

@ American Women’s Voluntary Service 
workers, 750 strong, urdertook to solve 
part of the food problem by serving tasty 
midday dinners in the basement of the 
Opera House, at a dollar a head. On a 
day that roast beef and cold turkey were 
being served, some hungry Russians seized 
both, were informed they had paid for 
the choice of one, promptly forked up an 
extra dollar and ate both. 

@ The Army and Navy provided trans- 
portation for delegates and press; the 
Navy flew them by blimp and plane over 
the city; the Coast Guard escorted them 
about the bay. 

€ Automobiles—loaned by private citizens. 
and businesses and driven by San Fran- 
ciscans—carried delegates and press down 
the spectacular coast route to Carmel, up 
to Yosemite, to Stanford University, and 
the University of California. 

@ The press, by last week reduced from 
more than 2,500 to 420 persons, still con- 
fused and unhappy, was cheered by an 
unending welcome from a press-radio aid 
committee and the effervescent press club 
where there was no curfew. A press club 
member in the luggage business volun- 
teered to repair all visiting newspaper- 
men’s luggage free of charge. 

@ A shopping service was perhaps the 
greatest boon to male delegates who, by 
telephone in nineteen languages, described 
their wives, children, and friends and or- 
dered—and got—everything from shirts, 
lingerie, and lengths of dress material to 
such rarities as stockings, kitchen knives, 
cameras, and automobiles. 

@ GI drivers of Army cars used by con- 
ference delegates put Anthony Eden at 
the top of their list because he presented 
each of his drivers with $100 when he 
left San Francisco. On leaving for Wash- 
ington, T. V. Soong tipped his $50 apiece. 
But the seven soldiers who drive Soviet 
delegates complain that they are out of 
pocket: The Russians don’t tip and offe: 
no meals to waiting drivers. 








BLOWING A BLOCKHOUSE TO BI7S— 
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BUY WAR BONDS. 


This scene is based on an actual battle technique de- 
veloped by American forces at the Siegfried Line. The 
success of such an operation depends entirely on care- 
ful planning, split-second timing . . . and perfectly . 
functioning equipment. That’s where American industry 
comes in. It’s up to us to supply our fighters with 
weapons which will never let them down. At 
Oldsmobile, for example, we realize that a great 
many lives may depend on any one of the heavy 


caliber shell we produce for “Long Toms”... Of spew _an dthewholehilltoperupts. | CONCUSSION ALONE does the rest, 


on the aircraft rockets, tank cannon, aircraft Can-, Driving straight through the heavy shredding a reinforced concrete 
non, of any other of our products. Fire-Power 18 door,ourshellexplodesinsidethe pill- structure into fragments so small that 
our business at Oldsmobile. And we mean business! box building up terrific pressure... soldier can hold them in his hands! 
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sounson’s DRAX: 


Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


AVAILABLE LATER—DRAX is a protec- 
tive rinse for washable clothes and fab- 
rics—makes them resist dirt, shed water! 
DRAXed fabrics keep fresh, crisp, new- 
looking longer. Not available now 
—but later—in three ways: (1) look for 
the DRAX label on clothes you buy; 
(2) ask your laundry or dry cleaner 

for DRAX service; (3) 

DRAX your family 
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Tory Triumph 


Ontario surprised itself. In the lection 
this Monday, Premier George A. Drew 
and his Progressive-Conservatives were 
exnected to win, but by a narrow mar- 
gin. The result was a landslide that gave 
the Tories their first clear victory in the 
province since 1930. Drew’s party won 
more than 60 of the 90 seats in the 
legislature. 

Both Mitchell F. Hepburn, Liberal 
leader, and E..B. Jolliffe, socialist CCF 
leader, were defeated in their own ridings. 
In defeat, Hepburn was philosophical: 
“I'm glad to return to my own farm.” 
Jolliffe, recalling his campaign charges 
that Drew had been operating a Gestapo- 
like police force (NEWSWEEK, June 4), 
was bitter: “The people of Ontario shall 
pay for this.” 

But even greater repercussions were 
likely: Drew's smashing victory might 
destroy the CCF party’s chances of be- 
coming the official opposition in the Fed- 
eral election on June 11, and might gain 
strong support across the country for 
the Tories. 


National Quiet 


Canadian election campaigns seldom 
sparkle and the current national one is 
proving no exception. In fact, as the Fed- 
eral campaign moved into its final hours 
this week the country found it even duller 
than usual. Perhaps it was too soon after 
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V-E Day. But a much more likely reason 
seemed to be that the issues were con- 
fusing. One major factor was that for the 
first time three—instead of the usual two 
—parties were making a serious bid for 
national power. 

Canadians face vital decisions in this 
June 11 election: The Liberals, seek- 


ing reelection after being in power for~ 


18 of the last 25 years, stood pat on 
their war effort, promising a measure 
of planned economy and continued so- 
cial reforms. The Progressive-Conserva- 
tives, directing their main attack on 
the government’s manpower policy, de- 
manded that a conscript army be used 
against Japan and offered a bulging sheaf 
of “progressive” policies to farmers, sol- 
diers, labor, and industry. The socialist 
CCF party, branding both the older 
parties reactionary representatives of 
“Big Business,” promised a modified form 
of state socialism which would place 
utilities, transport, power, coal, and other 
industries under public ownership. 

Two other parties—the Social Credit, 
which would get little support outside of 
Alberta, where it runs the provincial 
government, and the Bloc Populaire, an 
isolationist, French-Canadian group in 
Quebec—added to the confusion. So did 
a large group of independent candidates 
to the key province of C Quebec. 

The personalities of party leaders car- 
ried little weight. Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King, 70, an astute master of 
compromise, relied chiefly upon his years 


71 
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of experience in power and his party's 
war record to pull the votes. Conserva- 
tive Leader John Bracken, 61, another 
old hand at the art of compromise, had 
been Premier of Manitoba for twenty. 
years, but his conscription policy was 
better known than he was. M. J. Cold- 
well, vigorous exponent of socialism, 
frankly sought to lead Canada into a new 
economic world. 


The Liberal Upswing: Campaign 
trends clearly favored the Liberals. Since 
January 1944, the Gallup poll had ° 
charted a steady rise, from 30 to 40 per 
cent, in popular support for the Liberals; 
the Progressive-Conservatives had de- 
clined from 29 to 27 per cent, and the 
CCF (since Septeuiber 1943) had 
dropped from 29 to 19 per cent. This 
popular-vote estimate, however, was far 
from an exact indication of the vote by 
constituencies. 

Expert guessers last week picked the 
Liberals to win between 110 and 130 
seats (they need 123 for a clear majority 
of the 245 seats); the Progressive-Con- 
servatives, between 50 and 65; the CCF, 
between 40 and 55. If no party obtained 
a clear majority Canada might have a 
coalition government, probably formed of 
Liberals and Quebec Independents, but 
King hinted he would prefer to call an- 
other general election. 

There was a third possibility: If the 
Quebec Independents were not fright- 
ened into the Liberal camp by the spec- 
tacular Tory victory in Ontario’s provin- 
cial election, King might try to operate 
for a time with a minority government, 
obtaining support for various bills from 
different groups. 
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Winnipeg Free Press 


Prime Minister King’s opponents ridicule the claim that he is indispensable, and John Bracken’s critics link the co.scriptionist 
Tory leader with Camillien Houde, the anti-conscriptionist mayor of Montreal 
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Willing but Wary Brazil 
Opens Election Campaign 


President Getulio Vargas of Brazil 
made it official last week: He decreed 
that Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions would be held on Dec. 2, and he 


‘ signed the law regulating the elections ~ 


(Newsweek, May 14). A NEWSWEEK 
correspondent gives the following pic- 
ture of the political scene in Rio de Ja- 
neiro as the campaign begins: 


It is hard for Brazil, exhausted by 
years of dictatorship, to realize that the 
weight has been lifted. 

The basis of democracy is still pre- 
carious, for all reforms come only from 
the generosity of the President, who can 
withdraw his decrees if he likes. The 
press clearly shows awareness of this. 
For the first time in fifteen years it has 
been offered the opportunity to assume 
active leadership, but most papers are 
satisfied to expose past scandals of the 
Vargas regime. They are still afraid to 


. Offer constructive platforms. Such fears 


are well based, especially outside of Rio 
de Janeiro, where reform is slower and 
less complete than in the capital. 


Queremos Getulio: Political factions 
are divided on procedures rather than 
issues. The opposition is frantically bat- 
tling time in an effort to strengthen its 
own ranks and weaken the efficient, coun- 

ide machinery of the government. 
eke of Brig. Gen. Eduardo 
Gomes realize that their. real opponent 
is not War Minister Gen. Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra but Vargas: The well-organized 
slogan Queremos Getulio!l (We want 
Getulio!) is spreading. The outcome of 
the whole situation depends on the sin- 
cerity of Vargas’s promise to retire. 

So oppositionists are working behind 
the scenes to outsmart Vargas by uniting 
the backers of Gomes and Dutra. Thus 
they would gain the support of the entire 
army, which is the largest factor in the 
political equation. They say: “A united 
ticket co easily win the election 
against Vargas or anyone else, and the 
potential threat of an undivided army 


would make braver men than Vargas . . 


think twice before starting any funny 
business.” Advocates of a Gomes-Dutra 
union add that a military rule is essential 
the transition ewe They favor 
Gomes, who is clever, est, atic, 
and a proven administrator, rather than 
Dutra. The War Minister, too, is honest 
—“the only Brazilian officeholder without 

a bank account.” He has strong arm 
support, but is considered unresourceful. 
is Carlos Prestes, the Communist 


leader, is sitting on the fence but leaning — 


toward Vargas as he attempts to re- 
organize his beaten-down party. He 
knows that his nine years in jail won him 
great popular sympathy. With official aid, 
this sentiment might be turned into pollit- 
ical strength, and a Vargas-Prestes deal 
is not impossible. 

Vargas is apparently divided between 
fondness for power and a desire to leave 
office acclaimed as his country’s benefac- 
tor. He alone holds the key to the situation. 


Peru: Campaign 


Both candidates for President of Peru 
in the June 10 elections wound up their 
nationwide campaigns this week with 

aking tours in the interior. Gen. Eloy 

. Ureta, administration candidate, barn- 
stormed through the southern provinces, 
while Dr. José Luis Bustamante Rivero 
campaigned in the north. Both planned to 
finish in Lima. Both were received enthu- 
siastically wherever they went. 

Both candidates are fundamentally 
conservative. However, Ureta’s election 
would be interpreted as continuation of 
control by the present governing group. 
A Bustamante victory would probably 
bring new blood into the government 


. and perhaps a few “left of center” tend- 


encies. The campaign was Peru’s freest 


- in twenty years. 


Argentina: “We Pledge’ 


The Argentine Government spoke of 
democracy last week. In reply to a blunt 
statement by Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr: that the United States 
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_ was not in sympathy with a good part of 
*. Argentine policy, Foreign Minister César 


Ameghino pledged his: country to fulfill 
all its inter-American obligations. Shortly 
afterward the long-awaited statute for 
the reform of political parties, a step 
toward elections, was issued. 

But news which came through and 
around the tightened Argentine censor- 
ship told another story. Wholesale arrests 
of Sieve leaders, newspapermen, and 
other opponents of the Farrell-Perén re- 
gime were reported. People were being 
grabbed in streetcars when they were 
overheard criticizing the government. 

Arnaldo Cortesi, in an uncensored dis- 
patch to The New York Times, declared 
that “things have haypened in Buenos 
‘Aires recently that exceed anything that 
this correspondent can remember in his 
seventeen years’ experience in Fascist 
Italy.” 


The Surveyors’ Conspiracy: This re- 
pression indicated, wore other things, 
extreme nervousness on the part of the 
embattled Argentine Government. A re- 
_ incident illustrated this fear of re- 
volt: : 

A well-known professor of civil engi- 
neering took his class to a vacant lot 
alongside a railroad for a surveying exper- 
iment. As the students gathered around 
him and the surveying instruments, a 
train went by. A young army colonel on 
the train saw the group by the track, be- 
came alarmed, and at the next sta- 
tion. There he called the Buenos Aires 
chief of police and told him that a group 
of Communists armed with machine 
guns was advancing on the city. Three 
truckloads of police were rushed ‘to the 
scene. The professor and his students 
were rounded up and held for four hours 








Argentina s Day: Few but Argentine delegates at San Francisco attended the 
high mass there in honor of the country’s independence day, May 25. 
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Spice STATION 


They keep a 


SUPER 





for New York Central Locomotives 


e 


giants of New York Central’s 
motive power fleet. 


Today, with modern machines 
and electrical aids, they’re cutting 
hours from maintenance time... 
keeping engines longer on the job 
to move the vast war traffic. And 
tomorrow, toundhouse teams will 
apply their war-born efficiency to 
servicing the still finer locomotives 
now taking shape in the designing 
rooms of New York Central. 


E run ends. Engineer and 
fireman climb down from the 
cab, and a “hostler” takes over. 
Undez his expert hand, 350 tons 
of pulsing steel move obediently 
off to the roundhouse...that super- ~ 
service station for locomotives. 
Here, mechanics, electricians, 
pipefitters, specialists in many 
crafts work day and night... in- 
specting, repairing, lubricating 
and adjusting the mighty steel 





Looking ‘‘Under the Hood’ 


Parts Department 






in 

Inspector opens locomotive front, A Geeod Turn in wr Roundhouse “Storekeeper” 

and steps inside to examine Wartime wt Hy oe normally has thousands of engine 

smokebox. Rigid check-up keeps “ <P "4 + % fig arts on hand. They range from 

New York Central engines Girls operate many round- f ng ly, uge driving wheels to tin 

working efficiently despite heavy house turntables. With more : Wik \ p springs for the Valve-Sp 

war loads. than 26,000 New York ‘ wy Ww { Indicator ...a modern device 
Central employees in armed SD lm ¥ that keeps a safety and efficiency 
services, more women are & 2a NS record for each locomotive. 
needed for railroad jobs. @ 
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Lubrication Job— . 










“Check that Locomotive Size! “Ch : be 
P ange a “a 
Wiring | Roundhouse Grease Cup those Tires "4 = \ Electric Detective 
On a modern New York Fillers use lubricating guns ; : Before invisible cracks in 
Central steam locomotive, so large they are moved Locomotives have steel steel can grow and cause @ 
Electricians have many about on wheels. Grease tires. When tires need , breakdown. Machinists 
ings to check ioe: the and oil are forced out by changing, electric locate them with an electric 

ight to the electric high pressure air from Drop Table lowers detector called the Magna- 
Train Stop, the wonderful _—_. nearby power house: 32 tons of driving flux. “An ounce of pre- 
guardian that would halt pre aa nt wine vention is worth tons of 
} eae we —* cae. ... 50% faster than old ee : 

id P methods of wheel 
removal. 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 








FREE! NEW, ENLARGED 
BOOKLET, “Behind the 
Scenes of a Railroad at War” 
with 13 fascinating cutaway 
pictures. Write Room 1223F, 
466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Clothing Situation Rivals. Meat; 
- Supplies Drop and Prices Rise 


Often Bitten, Never Shy, 
OPA Tries Again to Solve Crisis 
by New Price Regulations 


Two government bureaus finally ac- 
knowledged last week that the clothing 
and textile situation has been getting 
out of hand. 

The War Production Board warned 


that the clothing shortage was growing » 


worse. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion admitted that clothing prices had 
gone up sharply, but said the rise 
amounted to only 12 per cent in the 
last 24 months. It also said that 
civilians would get about 75 per 


dozen at a time, shirts now arrive in lots 
of a-dozen or so. 
@ San Francisco: Conference visitors 


needing new: pajamas are out of hick 


unless they can wear the smallest size. 
That’s all the stores have. 
@ New York: The garment industry has 


little to offer department-store buyers ar- 


riving this month in search of fall mer- 
chandise. In place of the prewar $1.95. 
cotton shirt, for example, there is a rayon 
model to retail at $5. 


The Old Mistakes: Regulation of .the 
clothing and textile industries started in 


. 1942 when the OPA froze: prices and the 
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the looms ‘with ‘ Sintich “higtier | ‘wages, 
Clothing makers found they could not 
operate profitably without turning to 
higher-priced lines. The public had the 
money to pay for more expensive suits 
and shirts. Low-priced goods began to 
disappear from the shelves. 

By last January the situation was so 
acute that the OPA and WPB directed 
that 75 per cent of the civilian textile 
supply be channeled into lower-priced 
lines. The OPA also devised a new price 
regulation raising the ceilings from basic 
1942 to 1943 levels. But the regulation 


was not promulgated. 


The New Try: Last week. the OPA 


‘ put the new ceilings into effect. The ap 


parel industry protested immediately that 
the new regulations, if rigidly enforced, 


~ would squeeze all the profits out of their 


business. Five underwear manufacturers 
implemented their complaints by stopping 
all civilian production. 

The OPA said.the new controls. could 
and” would ‘be enforced. The garment 
tradés said they could not possibly stick. 

‘On the sidelines, some impartial 





cent as much goods as in 1939. 


Few Clothes, High Prices: 
Actually, a NEWSWEEK survey in- 
dicated that by fall the shortage ~ 
of most things to wear within 
the range of the average pocket- 
book would be as acute as the 
present critical shortage in meat. 
nd prices had_ skyrocketed. 
This was the’situation on specific 
items as reported by retailers: 
@ Philadelphia: The merchan- 
dise counselor of a large depart- 
ment store said the consumer 
now receives about 45 cents’ 
worth of apparel value for each 
dollar spent as compared with 
1942. 

@ Chicago: Men ’scollar-attached 
dress shirts were selling three 
years ago for 79 cents, $1.95, 


ae | 
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observers concluded that the 
only way to prevent further 
hats of apparel prices and 
further lowering of quality would 
be some kind of manufacturing 
subsidy, already reported under 
consideration, in Washington. 
The alternative would be uncon- 
«trolled price advances, until the 
“Supply had a chance to meet 
demand. 

As for production, latest esti- 
mates were that the mills would 
nate 150,000 more workers A 

ring a to a 
three-shift basis, ant thus wipe 


ee 





out the deficit in civilian supply. 
Some improvement in the labor 











and $2.95. Similar shirts, less 


generously made and frequently Temas: 
out of stock, are now tagged | with THE SHIRT 
$2.25, $8.65, and $3.95. SHORTAGE 











supply was indicated. The in- 
dustry was applying the 55-cent 
hourly minimum recently direct- 
ed by the War Labor Board 
(estimated cost: $100,000,000), 
and workers were returning from 
shipyards and aircraft ‘plants. 
For the consumer, the outlook 
was grim. The low-priced cotton 











a store has any shirts on hand, 
the range is likely to be $3.95 














and $5. 
@ St. Louis: Merchants consider 
themselves lucky if they can get 10 per 
cent as many pajamas as they were get- 
ting a year ago. 
@ Detroit: Sheets, pillow cases, and tow- 
els, regardless of price, sell out im- 
mediately after an occasional lot arrives. 
“ke Kansas City: The house dress, once in 
the $1.95 to $2.95 price range, now 
brings $3.95. Stocks are low; quality, 
skimpy; sizes, limited. Larger sizes are 
unobtainable at any price, unless made 
to order. Stores release new arrivals grad- 
ually, to prevent hoarding by a few cus- 
tomers. 
< Atlanta: Instead of the caniaay 100° 


shirt and the $1.95 house dress 
had taken an indefinite leave of 








season clearance levels. The OPA itself 
found that by giving permission to price 


new items to “comparable” 
lines it had left the wide open for 
inferior goods at inflated prices. ~~. 


peed gener teins 


p “4 ey ak 
‘shipyards lured textile hands away from 


sane? 








“age With labor costs ee. 
ing,. cotton prices protect 

the government, there was: no place 
for prices to go but up. Expected cut- 
backs in military requirements could not 
affect the civilian supply in the next three 
months, perhaps not until next spring. 


Speedup for Peace 


Every company making war goods will 


‘have to go through termination proceed- 
“ings when its war contract is canceled. 


For businessmen disturbed by the pros- 
pect of so much red. tape, J. K Lasser, 


the ‘accountant nek oa Eng dvi: 
has written a new book, “H Speed 











for railroad men — ob- 

taining technical train- 

_ ing. They knew the need 

— but few had the time or opportunity 
to attend traditional schools. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools, pioneers of adult vocational 
education, supplied the answer. They 
took ‘the School to the railroad men. 


_ That was in 1898—seven years 
after the first class of working coal 
miners enrolled with I. C. S. and began 
the climb to superintendencies and 
engineering posts. 

So behind the I. C. S. Railroad School 
today are 47 successful years of pre- 
paring and servicing instruction in the 
intricacies of railroad mechanism, rate 


structures, traffic management. 


The School goes into the homes of 
students as textbooks, instruction 
papers, helpful individual letters — all 
prepared by men experienced in vari- 
ous phases of railroading. 

It travels to enginemen, trainmen 
and others as Locomotive and Air Brake 
Instruction Cars, fully equipped for 
demonstration and lecture purposes 
and kept moving over the lines of co- 
operating railroads. 

Today, approximately 300 Ameri- 
can railroads maintain contractual 
arrangements with I. C. S. for instruct- 


ing employees interested in technical 
training. And the Railroad School has 
courses covering virtually every de- 
partment of railroading—accountancy, 
air brake inspection, boilermaking, 
bridge engineering, locomotive run- 
ning, machine shop, roundhouse work, 
standard apprentice courses .. . more 
than 100 subjects in ali. 


The Railroad School is one of the 
23 separate and complete Schools of 
I.C.S. — each giving specialized train- 
ing, yet enjoying benefits and resources 


‘which only a vast institution affords, 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada end Great Britain 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


The 23 Schools of 1. C. $. Accountancy ond Management * Air Conditioning * Architecture * Art * Automobile * Aviation * Chemistry 
Civil Engineering * Coal Mining < Electrical Engineering * High School * Home Economics * Languages * Mathematics * Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanical Engineering * Navigation * Plumbing and Heating « Radio, Telephony ° Railroad * Shop Practice * Steam Engineering * Textile 
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* “We've brought ourselves 
| up-to-date on automatic 
» calculators—and we're 
~< amazed at how Marchant’s 
-, new improvements speed 
* our work. We wanted 
'. Today’s Highest Possible 
| Calculator- Performance 





| Tes. thrill to see just how much 
morework my automatic Marchant 


can turn out! I just enter amounts = 
to be multiplied, read the answers. | 
...and clear... never waiting for © 
the answer to develop! My Mar- © 


chant multiplies simultaneously 


62 with entry of the multiplier-factor | 
... the fastest and easiest.” 





—and we got just that 
} in Marchant.” 


Now available without 
priority 


SHENT SPEED ELECTRIC 


CALCULATORS 
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Up Settlement of Your Terminated War 
Contract.” He explains that the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 aims primarily to 
help contractors get “fair treatment.” He 
advises a company to fix responsibility for 
handling termination on one executive 
and relieve him of other work so he can: 
@ Examine government contracts, espe- 
cially those made in a hurry, for any 
possible defects. 
@ Determine in advance the most likely 
cancellations and the effect they will 
have on the company. 
@ Prepare instructions for the day when 
the actual stop-work telegram arrives. 
From there Lasser takes the contractor 
through a maze of paper work to the 
ultimate goal: (1) fast and full payment 
and (2) a clear plant ready to turn out 
civilian products. Small businessmen are 
given special attention in a chapter on 
subcontracts. (How To SPEED Up SEt- 
TLEMENT OF YOUR TERMINATED. WAR 
Contract. By J. K. Lasser. 186 pages. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50.) 


Whose Oil? 


Under water off the coast of California 
lie 2,100 acres of oil fields with deposits 
of about 73,500,000 barrels. Who owns 
them? That. question has long bothered 
the state and the Federal government. 
Last week the Department of Justice filed 
a test suit in Federal District Court in Los 
Angeles to settle the issue. 

California now holds title to the dis- 
puted land, which lies between the low 
waterline and the 3-mile limit. It leases 
the fields to 50 private companies and 
collects royalties. Each year the operators 
extract oil worth about $25,000,000 and 
pay the state $5,000,000. 

In its complaint, the Department of 





NEWSWEEK 








Justice attacked this arrangement on the 
ground that the Federal government has 
been the real owner ever since Mexico 
ceded the territory to the United States 
in 1848. When California became a state 
two years later, it argued, title remained 
with the Federal government. The gov- 
ernment askea the court to enjoin one 
of the operators, the Pacific Western Oil 
Corp., from taking any more oil from 
the Elwood Field near Santa Barbara. 
The government called the suit a “friend- 
ly” action; back royalties were not being 
sought nor was the question of state 
ownership of tidelands or inland waters 
under argument. 

To Californians the case looked any- 
thing but friendly. State Attorney General 


Robert W. Kenny described it as a pre- : | 


cipitous and preposterous assault on the 
“settled property rights of the state, which 
have been recognized both by the courts 
and by the Federal government since the 
formation of the American union.” Since 
the coastal fields are held by California 
by virtue of state sovereignty, he said, the 
suit in effect challenges all other property 
owned by all other states under that 
principle. 


Significance ! 


The stakes are much bigger than Cali- 
fornia’s ocean oil. The real power behind 
the suit, many think, is Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, whose duties in- 
clude the supervision of Federal lands. It 
was prepared by Attorney General Francis 
Biddle just before he resigned. Oilmen in 
Texas, the other state with large known 
coastal deposits, fear that if the Federal 
government wins the California case, 
Ickes may grab at the rich fields all along 
its Gulf of Mexico shoreline. From the | 





‘164 wells now producing,. the state col- 





Washington challenges California for the oil under Elwood 
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lects almost $500,000 a month for its 
schools. Then, Texans suspect, the Fed- 
eral goveynment might lay claim to 
the interior lands which are owned by 
the state, including the University of 
Texas oil fields. 

Conceivably, other states with valuable 
mineral property could be similarly af- 
fected. To block the movement in that 
direction, no less than 50 bills have been 
introduced in Congress to cede clear title 
to the states. But also on the fire are fif- 
teen measures that would assert Federal 
ownership. All in all, a fight to the finish 


looms in Congress and the courts. 


Gillette Gives Up. 

For five months Chairman Guy .M. 
Gillette of the Surplus Property Board 
had tried to make an unworkable law 
work. Last week he resigned. The former 
senator from Iowa explained that the 
board had completed its “broad, basic 
program,” but his friends in Congress 
gave further reasons. 

The. red tape and divided authority 
imposed by the Surplus Property Act 
and the reluctance of key congressmen 
to change it, they explained, had con- 
vinced Gillette that he faced a hopeless 
task. In the past year only about $140,- 
000,000 worth of surplus goods has been 
marketed while. unsold items worth 
$1,488,000,000 piled up. 

A Senate Military Affairs Subcommit- 
tee was already looking into the dis- 
posal of surplus property but Gillette’s 
resignation prompted immediate demands 
for a full-fledged investigation before 
streamlining the law. Sen. William Lang- 
er, North Dakota Republican, spoke the 
temper of the Senate: “Tying up bil- 
lions of dollars of needed material is a 
national scandal that should be exposed.” 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana Demo- 
crat, added: “Congress ought to make a 
thorough investigation and enact what- 
ever legislation is needed.” 


Jets for the Future 


One damp, gloomy os last week, 50 
reporters crowded around an open shed 
on the édge of the marshes in Lynn, Mass. 
There, a workman tinkered with a small 
engine, turned on an electric starter, and 
stepped back. From one end of the ma- 


chine shot an 8-foot flame, then an oc- 


casional puff of smoke. As ‘the engine 
went up to top speed, it roared like an 


express train 

je ion was being partially un- 
veiled to the public. Only three years ago, 
the same River Works of the General 
Electric Co. had made the nation’s first 
jet from a British design. Now that the 
jet airplane had become the biggest thing 
on the aviation horizon, the Army was 
beginning to relax its secrecy. 

Still gaping from what they had seen 
and. heard at Lynn, the newsmen moved 
ovet to the flossy New Ocean House in 
nearby Swampscott, where 200 engi- 








You can't 
he seen 
going to 
the office 
like this! 





But chances are you’ve favored the 
idea on sweltering summer days. Your 
-employees have, too. But since conven- 
tion shakes its head, the next best thing 
_ is plenty of cooling, moving air—the 
kind you get from large-air-volume, 
quiet-running Robbins & Myers Fans. 


In the factory, too, you can prevent _ 
“summer slow-down.” For suitably 
placed R & M Fans provide properly 
engineered air circulation over wide 
areas, keep your workers on their toes, 
cost next to nothing to operate, are a 
breeze to service. 


If you’re fortunate enough to have © 
some of these R & M energy-savers, it 
would be well to have them checked, 
cleaned, and 
oiled before the 
mercury gets up 
out of sight. 





if you need a fan of any kind, we'll be 
glad to send you complete information about 
R & M Fans as soon as WPB permits us to manu- é 
facture them for other than essential industrial 

use. R&M also manufactures electric motors, 
pumps, hoists, and cranes. 





Available only for 
essential industrial use 


ROBBINS 2 MYERS © INC. seawncrito, omo 


te Conada: Rebbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brentford, Ontario 
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neers from 35 aircraft and engine com- 
panies and an official British delegation 
were winding up a three-day discussion 
of the jet and its first cousin, the gas 
turbine. 


Something Phenomenal: The Air 
Technical Service Command of the Army 
Air Forces and General Electric had in- 
vited the top experts to pool their knowl- 
edge and ideas to stimulate new ad- 
vances. Most of what occurred was se- 
cret. But the reporters were told that the 
group had agreed that jets and gas tur- 
bines “would develop swiftly into. the 
basic power units of both military and 
civil aviation.” For fighter planes, where 
speed is the major factor, the jet already 
is recognized as the ideal power plant; 
long-range transport and cargo craft will 
use a gas turbine harnessed to a pro- 
peller with an auxiliary jet. 

R. G. Standerwick, the slender G-E 
engineer who supervised the develop- 
ment of the world’s most powerful air- 
craft engine for the P-80, offered to bet 
a $10 bill that jet transport planes would 
fly from coast to coast within five years. 

Calling his predictions “blue-sky stuff,” 
Standerwick also talked of low-priced 
private planes powered by gas-turbine 
propellers, helicopters with jet gases 
streaming from the tips of the rotor 
blades, and a plane with a quarter-mile 
wingspread and four to six jet units gen- 
erating 50,000 horsepower each. The G-E 
engineer also foresaw such side develop- 
ments as a small gas-turbine combustion 
unit to supply heat for a house and 
power for light and refrigeration, all in 
one package. 

The first American Army officer to fly 
a jet plane, Brig. Gey. Lawrence C. 
Craigie, who is deputy chief of the 
ATSC’s engineering division, supplied 
the final note. “Jets,” he said, “can ren- 
der obsolete and impotent the type of 

lane we used to defeat Germany. We 
Lave something really phenomenal with- 
in our grasp.” 


Associated Press , 
New-style rolling stock: The 1946 Ford and an experimental Cletrac 


Ford—1946 Model 


The first new Ford since 1942—a hand- 
made 1946 model—appeared last week. 
The company oui. showed off its 
heavy front-end grille, redesigned inte- 
rior trim and hardware, improved springs, 
crankshaft bearings, and lubrication sys- 
tem. Nothing was said about price. 

Ford expects to start assembly-line 
production around Aug. 1, and to turn 
out 40,000 cars by the end of the year 
under government quota. This means 
none will be available this year for the 
average motorist. 

Tractors will be sleek, too. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. is testing an endless rub- 
ber track on an experimental Cletrac 
model that has a strong, uniform pull 
and gives the operator a smooth ride. 


The Week in Business 


High spots in the business news last 
week: 

No Takers—When Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
of Cleveland was growing and needed 
workers, its peppery president, William 
S. Jack, lured them with free ham- 
burgers, big bonuses, and Florida va- 
cations. Now Jack tried to undo his su- 
persalesmanship. To avoid arbitrary lay- 
offs, he asked “several hundred” em- 
ployes to resign to make room for re- 
turning servicemen. Jack soon i 


realized 
how thoroughly he had sold the aircraft- 


parts firm to his 8,600 “associates.” By 
the week end only 50—the normal turn- 
over—had quit. 

Applause—Well fed by government 
war orders, industry at the same time 
has been driven hard. The government is 
about ready to loosen up the reins, War 
Production Board Chairman J. A. Krug 
said. Not all bureaucrats agreed, but 
industry’s approval was unanimous. 

Aircraft—Cutbacks have been slower 
than expected. Army Air Forces cutback 
of 17,000 units a year is first. Layoffs that 
will affect 450,000 workers in parts and 
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show what the engineers are planning 


assembly plants have begun. Ford’s Wil- 
low Run is now scheduled to close June 
80. Krug said unemployment, now 800,- 
000, would hit 1,900,000 by September, 
then taper off. 

Bretton Woods—Ralph E. Flanders, 
tool manufacturer and president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, an- 
nounced organization of the Business and 
Industry Committee for Bretton Woods, 
Inc. Objective: foreign trade revival. 

Cigarettes—Lucky Strikes, Chester- 
fields, and Camels are coming in larger 
numbers this month, makers said. Tax- 
stamp figures for April —- produc- 
tion showed a decline of 8.9 per cent 
from April 1944. 

Gold—LaSalle Yellowknife Gold. Mines, 
Ltd., of Toronto, withdrew its common- 
stock registration from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; the SEC ad- 
journed what was to have been an un- 
friendly hearing (NEWSWEEK, June 4). 

Groceries—Consolidated Grocers Corp., 
a new operating concern, with indicated 
annual sales of $100,000,000, was an- 
nounced by Nathan Cummings, president 
of Sprague Warner-Kenn .. The 
new family includes Reid, Murdoch & 
Co. The service list includes 100,000 
grocery stores. 

Trade—The Committee of Economic 
Development recommended prompt set- 
tlement of foreign war debts and repeal 
of the Johnson Act which forbids private 
loans to nations now in default. 

Labor—In policy declarations submitted 
for a membership vote, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce appended some 
reservations to the Charter for Labor and 
Management (Newsweex, April 9). The 
chamber’s policy committee opposed fore- 
men’s unions, the closed shop, and royalty 
payments. It favored legislation to pre- 
vent “monopolistic practices” by labor 
organizations. 

Airline—Northwest Airlines- opened 
transcontinental service on June 1 from 
Seattle and Portland to New York, 
Milwaukee and Detroit. : 
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Onurside, the Budd-built train is gleaming stainless steel. Its 
sturdy structure is also stainless steel—for strength and safety. 
But inside, it is richly colorful, luxurious, beautifully decorated. 

Budd retains famous artist-architects to design car interiors 
—was the first to introduce mural decorations, specially-woven 
upholstery fabrics and window draperies, venetian blinds. 
Budd reclining chair “‘sleeper coaches” are famous for their 
beauty as well as economy. Budd also builds modern, conven- 
iently-arranged lounge and tavern cars and sleeping cars—has 
given observation and dining cars a new distinction. 

Budd’s purpose is to make railroad travel attractive. Success 
of the idea is witnessed by the famous name trains Budd has 
built for the Burlington, Santa Fe, Florida East Coast, Seaboard, 
Atlantic Coast Line, New York Central, Pennsylvania, Rock 
Island, Missouri Pacific and other railroads. Budd builds for 
railroad profit through increased volume. 
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@ Colorful lounge of the Seabeard's Sliver Meteor. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA SPBETROIT 


Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* aufo bodies and stainless steel highway truck trailers. 
Designers and mokers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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1 “J was lower than a snake’s hips,” 

writes a veteran oil man from 
Quiriquiri, down in eastern Venezuela. 
“Joe and I’d moved in here dead sure 
we'd find oil . . . had drilled wells all 
over the place. At the end of several 
months I was ready to throw in the 
sponge. But Joe wouldn’t have it! Drill 
2,000 feet more, he said, and if we didn’t 
connect—the Canadian Club would be 


on him. For just 2,000 feet, who’d argue 
with a redheaded Texan? 
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2 “We'd only gone down 600 feet and 3 “In the years since then, Quiriquiri 4 vJee ‘and I came here on muleback. 


man, we were in .. . knew just by tast- has become one of the most promis- 
ing! Good rich crude, with hardly a trace of | ing—and modern—of all oil fields. Why, 
salt or sulphur. Even then, we scarcely real- the workmen’s homes are the equal of the 
ized the importance of our luck, For— finest you'll find anywhere. 


Today you can fly to Venezuela from ports 
in the States by Pan American Clipper in a 
mere 11] hours. Even rush equipment comes 
that way now. 


“Yes, sir—it’s Boom. Town with a top hat. A boom town 
where the distinctive flavor of Canadian Club is as highly 
esteemed as at any country club at home.” 
Once the war is over, you will find it even easier than 
now to visit Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again. This whisky is light as Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying 
as bourbon—yet there is no other whisky in all the world that 
tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club 
all evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 


That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling meee 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 





Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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It’s Time Someone Made Up His Mind 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Something is cockeyed in present 
Washington thinking on what is to be 
expected in postwar prices. The vari- 
ous plans being offered simply will 
not add up to anything approaching 
common sense, and by no possible 
interpretation can they be made 
consistent. Here are four examples: 

1—On Monday of last 


“a bulwark against postwar deflation.” 

2—Just a month ago, on May 1, 
President Truman issued a_ special 
statement praising the job the OPA 
has done in preventing inflation and 
said that he hoped Congress would 
extend the law “for at least another 
year.” In this case, then, the argument 
was not that we are faced 





week President Truman 
sent a special message to 
Congress asking that it en- 
act the necessary legislation 
to provide “26 weeks of 
benefits in any one year” of 
“not less than $25 per week 
. . . for workers temporarily 
unemployed during the 
transition from war to 
peace.” We need a system 
of payments of this magni- 
tude and duration, the President ex- 
plained, “as a bulwark against post- 
war deflation.” 

Parenthetically it should be noted 
that such a use of unemployment 
benefits is a complete distortion of the 
purpose for which these systems have 
been established in all of our states, 
and all efforts to use unemployment 
payments for this purpose are certain 
to be failures. Our unemployment in- 
surance funds have been established 
to give unemployed workers a small 
income for a few weeks while they 
find new jobs, not for the purpose of 
sustaining the volume of purchasing 
power in the community. They can- 
not be used successfully for the latter 
purpose because if the volume of pur- 
chasing power is to be sustained it is 
necessary for the unemployment pay- 
ments to be as large as the wages re- 
ceived by the workers when they have 
jobs. And if a person can get as much 
for loafing as he does for working he 
will loaf. It is essential, therefore, if 
unemployment benefit payments are 
not themselves to become a major 
cause of unemployment, that the 
amount of payments must be sub- 
stantially below what can be earned 
as wages. For example, if a person’s 
wage is $30 a week, and he can re- 
ceivé $25 a week for loafing, it means 
in effect that he gets only the differ- 
ence, or $5 a week, for staying on the 
job, as against having a nice six 
months’ vacation. 

But that is all beside the point we 
are primarily interested in at the mo- 
ment. What we are concerned with is 
that Mr. Truman offered this plan as 





with the danger of deflation, 
but on the contrary that the 
threat is inflation. Chester 
Bowles, head of the OPA, 
repeatedly has argued to 
the same effect, and last 
week Senator Wagner, after 
a conference with Bowles 
and William H. Davis, di- 
rector of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, said 
that food-price controls will 
have to be kept until 1950, because, 
among other things, the worst inflation 
of the last war came after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

3—For weeks there has been a con- 
tinuous stream of argument from labor 
leaders that wages should be increased 
enough to give workers the same pay 
for 40 hours that they have been get- 
ting for 48 hours. This is necessary, 
it is said, to prevent deflation, and 
this argument is firiding many sympa- 
thetic listeners among Washington of- 
ficials. In fact just a few days ago 
George B: Bryant Jr. of The Wall 
Street Journal's Washington bureau 
reported dogmatically: “The Truman 
Administration is going to relax wage 
controls, probably next month . . . 
Many government planners feel that 
the time is near at hand when the na- 
tional economy can benefit from ‘a 
little well managed inflation’.” 

4—In the current issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin it is stated, as 
well paraphrased by. the Associated 
Press, that there will be “a continuing 
need for regulation of installment buy- 
ing and charge accounts—as a check 
on inflation until plenty of goods be- 
come available. . .” 


In brief, we need $25 a week un- 
employment benefits to prevent defla- 
tion; we need OPA continued to pre- 
vent inflation; we need to raise wages 
to prevent deflation; we need to con- 
tinue credit controls to prevent infla- 
tion. For pity’s sake can’t someone in 
Washington make up the Administra- 
tion’s mind one way or the other? This 
kind of inconsistency is not funny. 




















































+ AMERICA’S « 
MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 

































Those forms loaded on the office boy represent 
hours of typing and drafting work when copied 
by ordinary methods. A-PE-CO copies them all 
—_ hotographically — in a matter of minutes! 
A-PI -CO’s time, laBor and money saving versa- 
tility works for every department of your busi- 
ness. Over 100 different copying jobs have been 
reported by A-PE-CO users, who rely on photo- 
copying as a handy, practical, everyday procedure. 

Anyone, Anytime Can Make Photocopies 
The office ‘boy or girl can make error-proof, easy- 
to-read copies direct from anything written, print- 
ed, photographed, typed or drawn — even if on 
both sides. F's amazingly simple! 
Copies are made at one-a-minute speed in the. 
privacy of your shop or office. No darkroom, 
camera, film nor technical knowledge is needed. 
Once you've used A-PE-CO photocopying, you'll 
marvel at the volume of copying done quicker, 
easier and at lower cost! 
The A-PE-CO folder tells the story .. . shows 
how A-PE-CO photocopying speeds work... 
helps coordinate your business. Take a moment 
_ W — to send for the facts. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark Street, Dept. N-65 

Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal 

* cities and Canada 
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Gertie’s baby takes a walk 


Continued: In Milwaukee, Wis., the saga 
of Gertie, the duck who hatched her 
eggs in public atop some piling near the 
Wisconsin Avenue bridge (NEWSWEEK, 
June 4). One of Gertie’s offspring was 
photographed trying out a wobbly pair 
of legs. 


Born: A girl, to Hepy LaMarr, movie 
actress, and Joun Loper, British actor; in 
Hollywood, Calif., May 29. Married two 
years, the Loders have an adopted son, 
Jamsie, 5. 


Price of Fame: RicHarp LLoyp GEorcE, 
son of the late David Lloyd George, said 
he preferred not to use his title, Earl of 
Dwyfor. “Suppose,” he said, “the Welsh 
National Hospital asks for a contribution. 
The donor’s list will say: ‘Earl Lloyd 
George of Dwyfor gave two and six 
(50 cents).’ That would look very good!” 


Honors: In Athens, Greece, Mrs. FRANK- 
Lin D. RoosEvELT was chosen honorary 
president of the Greek union of widows 
of soldiers killed in the war. Through 
the American Legation, the union pre- 
sented Mrs. Roosevelt with a parchment 
diploma, naming her, the “first widow.” 

In Mercersburg, Pa., Cot. JAMES 
STEWART, former movie actor, was 
awarded a plaque for “character, 
service, and achievement” by Mer- 
cersburg Academy. Stewart's par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. 
Stewart of Indiana, Pa., accepted 
the plaque for their son. A graduate 
of the academy (1928), he has 
been in the Army Air Forces since 
1941. 


Two Timer: In Los Angeles, Calif., 
Mrs. LouisE PEETE Jupson, 68, 
was convicted of her second mur- 
der (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 1) and sen- 
tenced to die in the gas chamber. 
In 1920, Mrs. Judson was con- 
victed of the murder of Jacob C. 
Denton, wealthy miner. After serv- 
ing nineteen years of a life sen- 
tence, she was employed as a 
housekeeper by Mrs. Margaret 
Logan, who helped get her parole. 
Mrs, Logan was the second’ vic- 


‘Hyman’s fee was for his serv- 





Collected: In New York, 
MartHa (Mickey) DEVINE 
Dopce, former showgirl, was 
ordered to pay $55,000 to her 
attorney, William A. Hyman. 


ices in getting Miss Devine 
a divorce and settlement of 
nearly $1,000,000 from her 
former huband, Horace E. 
Dodge, the motor heir. The 
judge called Miss Devine’s | 
testimony “fanciful, incredi- 
ble, and made out of whole 
cloth.” Her story: She didn’t 
know what she was signing. 


Not That: In Cleveland, 
Ohio, Rosert Harris, 40, a 
handyman, was found guilty 
of drunken driving. “One 
hundred dollars and costs,” 
said the judge, “to be executed by July 
2.” Harris shouted: “My God, Judge,” 
and fainted. Later, the judge explained 
that “executed,” in this instance, meant 
“paid.” 


Cleared: In New York, May. DEAN Ivan 
Lams, 58, former intelligence aide to 
Gen. Claire Chennault, was freed of 
charges of stealing $19,000 worth of 
Indian jewels (NEwsweEeEk, Dec. 11, 
1944). 


If at First . . . In Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. Harry S. TRuMAN, making her first 
public appearance as First Lady, chris- 
tened an Army hospital plane by denting 
its nose. Unable to break a stubborn 
champagne bottle after nine tries, Mrs. 
Truman moved to another platform to 
christen a similar plane for the Navy. 
This time a naval officer stood under- 
neath the ship with a hammer, just in 
case. Unassisted, Mrs. Truman made 
good on the second swing. 





The Navy stands by while Mrs. Truman swings 





Unawed by the Senators, Nancy takes a seat 


Interested: In Hartford, Conn., little 
Nancy Row.anp Brown, granddaughter 
of State Sen. ALicE V. ROWLAND of 
Ridgefield, broke away from her grand- 
iether and made herself comfortable in 


2 the middle of the Senate floor. 


Medal: At a surprise ceremony in Wash- 
ington, D.C., STEPHEN T. Earty, for, 
mer White House press secretary, was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by President Truman. Deeply moved, he 
paraphrased Winston Churchill’s words: 
“Never has one done so little and re- 
ceived so much.” : 


Choice: Rita Hayworth, movie actress, 
was the favorite glamour girl of eight 
theaters of war in a “GI Oscar” poll con- 
ducted by the Army Pictorial Service. 


Sneak Preview: In New York, MILTon 
CanirFF, creator of the comic strip, Terry, 
had his car stolen. In it were some 30 
personal letters and page proofs in color 
for two Sunday strips of Terry. The 
New York Daily News ran a story 

uesting return of the proofs 
“after the thief has read them, of 
course.” 


Deserted: In Hasbrouck Heights, 
N.J., bobby-sox fans of Frank 
SmnaTra. grieved over the Voice’s 
recently announced decision to live 
in California. On the door of the 
crooner’s former home they left the 
words: “Please stay in New Jersey. 
Don’t leave us down.” 


Rest Cure: In London, Foreicn 
SECRETARY ANTHONY EDEN, suffer- 
ing from a duodenal ulcer, was or- 
dered by his physician to rest for 
two weeks. Prime Minister Church- 
ill will assume responsibility for 
Eden’s duties in the Foreign Office 
and as leader of the House of Com- 


mons. 
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ottled in Bond under US.Government supervision... your assurance of age, 
proof and quantity. The signature of the maker is your assurance of the finest quality. 


JAMES E.PEPBER 
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Bottled -in-Bond 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD, 100 PROOF. JAMES E. PEPPER & CO.. LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS 
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Wanted: A Miracle of Good Weather 
and the ‘Youth for Christ’ Rally Got It 


The forecast for Memorial Day: Rainy, 
cold weather. 

For two days, the Rev. Torrey M. 
Johnson read the weather reports and 
was perturbed. The 36-year-old revivalist 
needed good weather for the climax to 
his year-old youth movement in Chicago: 
An open-air pageant at Soldier Field 
commemorating the first birthday of Chi- 
cagoland Youth for Christ. 

Then, in keeping with his early ex- 
hortation, “Lord, keep this thing on a 
miracle basis!” Johnson dispatched his 
ex-mechanic aide, the Rev. Robert A. 
Cook, and a group of converted young- 
sters to the mammoth sport stadium to 
pray for fair weather. 

At 6:30 p.m. Memorial Day, the sky 
was Cloudless and the sun was warm over 
Soldier Field. “This is a gift of 
God,” said Johnson. 
Most of the 65,000 people in 
attendance—sweater-topped 
bobby soxers, adult civilians, 
and_ servicemen — settled down 
for four hours. 

Like the many Youth for 
Christ meetings which had at- 
tracted thousands of teen agers 
every Saturday night for a year, 
the program was a spectacle. 

« A chorus of 2,500 youngsters 
sang hymns. 

@ Four hundred nurses marched 
in the form of a cross. 

€ A 12-foot gold star, tribute to 
servicemen, was unveiled. Mem- 
bers of gold-star families were 
asked to stand. 

@ The youngsters laughed at 
Johnson’s sallies, cheered the 
pageantry, and hummed and 
swayed spontaneously as their 
favorite gospel singer, Beverly 
Shea, gave a solo. 

@ Gil Dodds, the 1944 mile 
champion who quit the quest of 
the four-minute mile to spread 
the word of God, raced a mile 
around the field clad in a track 
suit. “Running is only a hobby,” 
the bespectacled athlete-preach- 
er said. “My mission is teaching 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

@ Sgt. Bert Frizen, a wounded 
war veteran, testified to the re- 
ligious feeling in the services. 
“The fellows on the battlefield,” 
he said, “want something sub- 


@ Then. the climax: The Rev. 
Percy Crawford, pastor of the 
Young People’s Church of the 
Air, asked for converts. As hands 
went up, the Rev. Porter Bar- 
rington, pastor of the First Bap- 


tist ‘Church of Hollywood, announced 
that the spectacle “out-colossaled the 
movies.” Next day, it rained. 


In Their Own a The Chi- 
cago meeting was the high point in the 
new Youth for Christ movement, a fast- 
spreading interdenominational religious 
revival. Starting in New York, where 
Jack Wyrtzen, an insurance man and 
former jazz musician, got the thought to 
wean bobby soxers from the temptations 
of Times Square, the movement in little 
more than a year has spread to Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
and even to’ Havana, London, and Hono- 
lulu. Its aim: To intensify the religious 
feeling ‘of youth. 

Today, in more than 300 cities and 





A section of Johnson's Soldier Field congregation 


towns, some 250,000 youngsters have 
joined. Although’ the movement has a 
minimum of organization, it has found 
a natural leader in Chicago. Johnson is 
an ingratiating good fellow who tells 
tales like this on himself: “A lady, after 
hearing me conduct a meeting, told a 


_ friend: “Torrey Johnson is a marvelous 


leader for such an ignorant fellow’.” 
An ex-football player with a B.S. de- 
ee from Wheaton College and a B.Th. 
om Northern Baptist Seminary, John- 
son is a religious counterpart of Frank 
Sinatra. He, too, has a Voice and curly 
hair, wears bow ties, and speaks’ the lan- 
guage of bobby soxers. He is the pastor 


‘of the Midwest Bible Church, which he 


founded with 25 members twelve years 
ago. His present congregation—1,200 
families—has bought two store buildings, 
a gas station and a big garage. On this 
site he plans to build a 1,000-seat open 
chapel to be called “The Glory Bowl.” 
Johnson plunged into the Youth for 
Christ movement with the fervor 
of a Billy Sunday. He dominates 
revival meetings. He has a sense 
of timing and humor. He pleads: 
“God, give us the sense not to 
use too much showmanship, and 
the courage to use enough.” 
After his Soldier Field meet- 
ing, he wired the Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller an offer to bring Nazi 
youth back to God 
Youth for Christ workers. A few 
days before, the anti-Nazi 
preacher, recently freed from a 
Hitler internment camp, had said 
German youth was lost forever. 


Church Debt Pays Off 


On May 27 worshippers at the 
moss-covered, gray stone Meth- 
odist Church in Mount Lebanon, 
swanky residential community 5 
miles from Pittsburgh, Pa., gath- 
ered at a special afternoon serv- 
ice. The text for the day was 
generosity. == 

To the confusion of all com- 
municants who have been per- 
suaded to contribute on such oc- 


casions, . ecclesiastical ent 
was‘. shattered. Instead “of. col- 
lecting, the Mount Lebanon 


Church’ passed out $12,464. 
The reverse donation repre- 
sented an overpayment which, 
the congregation. had made in 
a campaign to pay off the church 
oot ane of a7 oo the 
ay the drive opened five hours 
of canvassing netted $80,881. 
. After cutting back 20 and later 
30 per’ cent of the amounts ee 
inally pledged, campaign offi- 
cials still had a surplus. Six hun- 
‘dred and eleven families re- 
ceived reverse donations; : 
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"ROUGHNECK"” 
DIESEL POWER 


Oil-well drilling is a hard, dirty business. It takes 
rugged men and tough machines to stand up to the 
schedules that speed oil to the fighting fronts. 


On oil jobs around the world, “Caterpillar” Die- 
sel Engines power drill rigs and pumps. Their 
sturdy dependability is famed throughout the in- 
dustry. They are simple in construction, practically 
fool-proof in operation, and their exclusive design 
enables them to burn a wide range of low-cost fuels. 
Many “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines have performed 
efficiently for years on no other diet than cleaned 
crude oil from the well or pipeline. — 

In numerous cases, these husky power-plants have 
turned in 20,000 to 30,000 hours of full-load opera- 
tion. One “Caterpillar” Diesel Engine in the Illinois 
Field has a total ‘of 46,525 hours—another in 
Pennsylvania is going strong after 60,000 hours! 


As in petroleum, so in countless other industries, 
Caterpillar” Diesels now helping to power the war 
effort will be ready to play a major part in produc- 
tion for peace. Compact, tough, capable, they offer 
economical, reliable “‘packaged power” for a thou- 
sand different uses. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACTORS » MOTOR GRADERS . EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


The discharged veteran wears this emblem. 
Remember his service and honor him. 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





Penicillin’s Progress 


A slight, gray-haired, ruddy-faced Scot 
began a seven-week tour of American 
hospitals last week. He was Sir Alexander 
Fleming, knighted (in 1943) for his dis- 
covery in 1928 of the infection-killing 
wonder—penicillin. 

In an address before some 300 doctors 
and scientists gathered at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in New York, Fleming, whose 
original discovery lay on the shelf for 
ten years before it received practical ap- 
plication, decried what he calls “wonder 
drug publicity.” 

“People have come to think it will 
cure anything. That’s not true. If you 
have a bug that penicillin doesn’t touch, 
you might as well throw your penicillin 
down the drain.” 

“Specific predictions get you in trou- 
ble,” he stated flatly. Then, cautiously, he 
predicted: “Penicillin is still growing up 
to maturity. Some day we will all use it 
in ways we haven't discovered yet.” 

In America Sir Alexander will observe 
research to prolong penicillin’s action and 
to make administration simpler. New indi- 
cations of penicillin’s progress: 

@ In the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Dr. A. Murray Fisher published 
a study showing successful local applica- 





Associated 
Fleming—he doesn’t like predictions 


tion of a crude form of penicillin in a 
variety of infections. Of 95 cases, results 
were good in 63 per cent, indefinite in 
24 per cent, and poor in 18 per cent. The 
renews used was an unrefined culture 

trate grown in a simple medium of 
Casamino acids, brown sugar, and dis- 
tilled water. The cases included osteo- 
myelitis, streptococcus throat infections, 








U. 8. Army Photo from Harris & Ewing 


Hypo for Homecoming: The grimace is not one of joy—though it might well 
be. For Lt. Allan D. DuBose of San Antonio is here literally celebrating his liberation 
from 18 months’ captivity by the Japanese in Burma. Liberal inoculations is a major 
reason why American servicemen have been largely disease-free. Cholera is now 
epidemic among noninoculated in Calcutta, where DuBose is hospitalized. 
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postoperative wounds, and infections of 
e ears, mastoids, and sinuses. 
@ The administration of penicillin by 
rectal suppository was described in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion by Drs. Leo Loewe, Erna Alture- 
Werber, and Philip Rosenblatt. Varying 
amounts of sodium salt of penicillin, in a 
simple cocoa-butter base, produced pro- 
longed effective penicillin blood levels. 
@ A preliminary report on the administra- 
tion of penicillin by mouth, made by Drs. 
Frederic Gerard Burke and Sidney Ross 
of Washington, D.C., and Lt. Clifton 
Strauss of the United States Navy, ap- 
peared in another issue of the AMA Jour- 
nal. To protect the drug against the in- 
activating effect of hydrochloric acid in 
the stomach, 100,000 units of powdered 
sodium penicillin were transferred from 
an ampule to a gelatin capsule, which 
was moistened, sealed, and in turn placed 
in a second capsule. This was then 
‘soaked in a formaldehyde solution for 
five seconds, following by immersion in 
95 per cent alcohol for five . minutes. 
In the cases studied, adequate -penicillin 
blood levels were obtained by oral ad- 
ministration with no signs of toxicity 
after single doses as large as 100,000 
to 200,000 units. 
@ At the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, Drs. Edwin I. Doty, Herbert Ko- 
teen, and Walsh McDermott of Cornell 
University reported definite progress in 
the treatment of neurosyphilis, or paresis, 
with penicillin. 
@ A third AMA Journal report lists 
streptomycin, one of the newer of the. 
penicillin class of anti-germ chemicals, 
as a remedy for typhoid fever. Dr. Hobart 
A. Reimann, Dr. William F. Elias, and 
Dr. Alison H. Price of Philadelphia 
claimed recovery of three patients during 
streptomycin treatment and abrupt end 
of fever, unusual in the other two. 


Electric Diamond Cutting 


In 1948, worried War Production 
Board officials appealed to the National 
Bureau of Standards for help. The elec- 
tronics industry faced a serious shortage 
in diamond dies.* Such dies, capable of 
drawing wire as thin as 5/10,000 of an 
inch for use in radio tubes, had previously 
come from Holland and Belgium. Most 
foreign diamond cutters, who kept their 
technique a trade secret, were prisoners 
of the Reich. 

Experts who escaped to this country 
tried to take up the slack of industry's 
needs, but old-country methods were 
painfully slow. With a needle and dia- 
mond powder, it took 125 hours to drill 
a diamond one millimeter deep. The 
needle had to be sharpened constantly. 

The WPB had asked for a 30 per cent 
reduction in this time. At the Bureau of 
Standards, three scientists who had never 
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SPEED NUTS are the only fastening devices that 
provide a COMPENSATING thread lock and a SELF- 
ENERGIZING spring lock. TWO distinct forces -are 


exerted on the screw, as the SPEED NUT is tightened. 


First, a compensating thread lock, the two 


arched prongs moving inward to engage and lock ° 


against the root of the screw thread. These free- 
acting prongs compensate for tolerance variations, 
and function. perfectly on oversize or undersize 
screw or bolt threads. 

Second, a self-energizing spring lock, cre- 
ated by the compression of the arch in both the 





prongs and base. The combined forces of the 
thread lock and spring lock definitely eliminate 


\ vibration loosening. 


SPEED NUTS, proven in pre-war commercial in- 
dustry and now boosting the production of military 
airplanes, are ready to assist you in the assem- 


bly of post-war metal, plastic or wood products, 


Literature is available on over 3000 shapes and 
sizes, for standard or special assemblies. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS INC. 
2015 Fulton Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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before seen a diamond die, solved the 


‘problem in a few months. They cut the 


time by 98 per cent. By the new method, 
recently announced by the bureau, a dia- 
mond die can be made in two and a half 
hours. A tiny electric arc dees the trick. 


Interferometers: The three physicists 
who made the discovery are C. G. Peters, 
the 58-year-old head of the interferometry 
section, who has been with the bureau for 
32 years, and his assistants, W. B. Emer- 
son, 54, and Karl F. Nefflen, 31, a new- 
comer to the bureau. 


First, the bureau’s physicists tested - 


American and European methods to see 
whether the old needle-and-diamond-dust 
drilling time could be cut. It couldn't. 
Then they hit upon the idea of using an 
electric arc. Placing a platinum-iridium 
needle against the diamond, they ran a 
high-voltage current from the needle to an 
electrode beneath the diamond. The tiny 
arc of electrons, leaping between the 
needle and the electrode, bombarded the 
diamond and drilled the hole. No com- 
plex machinery was rieeded. The electric 
bombardment method can be set up for 
$150 to replace a diamond drilling ma- 
chine woah $5,000. 


Needling Through: To drill through 
a stone one millimeter thick, the electric 
arc works on the diamond for only six 
minutes, cutting a hole 20/1,000 of an 
inch deep. This is widened into a bell- 
shaped cone by the needle-and-diamond- 
dust method until there is a cone four- 
fifths of the way through (a matter of 
about 45 minutes). Then the diamond is 
set in a solution of potassium nitrate and 
the current again sent through the needle. 
The secondary, or reduction cone is 
9/1,000 of an inch long and 9/10,000 of 
an inch in diameter. The last cone is the 
size of the hole through which the wire 
is drawn. 

One by-product of this experiment is 
a revolution in the technique of diamond 
grinding. The little arc does this job, too. 
With ordinary methods, it takes three 
hours to grind one facet on the face of a 
diamond against a diamond-dust-covered 
revolving wheel. The arc can accomplish 
this in as many minutes. 

The arc cutter, which was turned over 
to industry as soon as perfected, is de- 
scribed by the Bureau of Standards as 
“perhaps the greatest real advance... 
in the technique of cutting diamonds since 
the art was first practiced hundreds of 
years ago.” 


Humason’s Star 


When Tycho Brahe, celebrated Danish 
astronomer, peered into the heavens one 
November night in 1572, he was as- 
tonished to discover a brilliant new star 
in the constellation Cassiopeia. “Tycho’s 
Star” became so bright that in time it 
rivaled the planet Venus and could be 
seen in broad daylight. Then—as is the 


fate of all novae, or temporary stars—it 


grew fainter and receded into the 
distance. 

In, California, on an April night in 
1945, Milton L. Humason, taciturn, 58- 
year-old staff astronomer, looked through 
the eyepiece of Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory’s 100-inch telescope. He intended to 
photograph the spectrum of a spiral 
nebula in the solar system, known as 
Messier 51, or the Whirlpool Nebula, a 
bright and beautiful galaxy often likened 
to the Milky Way. What he accomplished 
was the discovery of a supernova*—an 
extremely rare phenomenon occurring 
about once every 500 years. , 

“It was three years since I had last ob- 
served this nebulae,” the Pasadena 
scientist said, when announcing his find 





Mount Wilson Observatory 
Messier 51—Humason’s star is near 
the center of this spiral 


last week, “but I faintly saw a star near 
the nucleus of the satellite to the main 
spiral. I couldn’t recall having seen any 
such star in the past.” 

He was right. Examination next morm- 
ing of old pictures of Messier 51 failed to 
reveal a star near the center of the 
satellite spiral. 

Was his discovery merely a wavering 
“new . star,” or a supernova—an object 
which temporarily may become 100 mil- 
lion times as bright as the sun? Humason, 
a self-made scientist with only grammar- 
school training, knew that the answer 
lay in its spectrum. The following night, 
he made a second photograph of Messier 
51 which told the true story. The “new 
star” had sttong bands in the red region 
of its spectrum, typical of supernovae 
about 65 days past their maximum 
brilliancy. 

“It was certainly fortunate that I had 
Messier 51 down on my observing pro- 
gram for the night of April 6,” Humason 
said, “for it was fading so rapidly that I 
would probably have overlooked it a 
few weeks later.” 





novae are excessively brilliant and more durable 
than novae. : 
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How Longhairs Eat 


How do they support themselves, the 
men who write the world’s great music? 
The answer is that mostly they don’t— 
at least by serious compositions. Mozart, 
as every budding musician is reminded, 
was buried in a pauper’s grave. Tchaikov- 
sky was saved from the -~ of teach- 
ing only by the financial generosity of 
his “Beloved Friend,” Mme. Nadejda von 
Meck. The Mendelssohns who were born 
wealthy or the Handels who were sub- 
sidized by royalty were relatively few. 

Nor has modern society managed the 
care and feeding of serious composers 
much more successfully. Russia has gone 
to one extreme and has made them prob- 
lem children of the state. Under this sys- 
tem, certain Red composers like Dmitri 
Shostakovich have been supported be- 
yond the norm—if their politics and pro- 
duction are acceptable to the state. 


-The American Way: This country, 
lacking both royalty and a ruling proletar- 
iat, has let composers scratch for them- 
selves. Though the Federal Music Proj- 
ect helped composers indirectly by hav- 
ing its orchestras perform their works, 

‘overnment aid as. such is still in the 
orum stage. A composer in America 
must, therefore, manage on privately en- 
dowed grants, commissions, and royal- 
ties. To bolster this income, ASCAP (the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers) in its regular quarterly 
payments apportions a certain percent- 
age of its net performance rights income 
to serious composer members. Thus, 
money from a Tin Pan Alley hit may 
help to keep a legitimately working long- 
hair at his job. 

Further, to encourage ‘the more fre- 
quent performance of contemporary 
American works, ASCAP has also this 
year negotiated a new type of agreement 
with the majority of the nation’s leading 
symphonic, concert, and recital organiza- 
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of 


— nothing in business more painful than the loss of a good 

customer. It took years of hard selling to win him from competition. 
The product was right. But a user will not forgive slow and slip-shod 
service. So... write him off ... for keeps! 


The engineering, construction, performance of any mechanical product 
may he the finest in its field ... but always the final pay-off is determined 


by service after the sale. 


@GOOD SERVICE is made up of many 
ingredients. But it eventually centers in 
just one place ... in the hands of capable 
mechanics equipped: with the most. effi- 
cient tools for every service operation. 


Sounds simple — but many a service- 
minded manufacturer has found that the 
job of educating a scattered army. of 
mechanics on the advantages of owning 
“factory recommended” service tools, can 
be prohibitively costly. 







The answer is . . . turn the entire 
responsibility over to Snap-on. This is 
exactly the job Snap-on’s tool distribut- 
ing organization has been successfully 
doing for 25 years. Snap-on field men 
visit service establishments everywhere— 
call on the mechanics in the shops — 
display and demonstrate factory recom- 
mended tools — take the orders. and 
deliver the goods. If you are interested 
in better service for your post-war prod- 
ucts, write Snap-on. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-F 28TH AVE., KENOSHA, wis. 


SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR .cTTER SERVICE 
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Better Investment 


RESULTS 
‘Can Be Yours 


if you read FINANCIAL WORLD than if 
you don’t. Thousands of shrewd investors now know 
this te be true. Why? Because our well trained organi- 
zation supplies them each week, in condensed, under- 
standable form, the highly essential facts and sugges- 

necessary for evaluating and selecting securities. 
Many subscribers consider a $15 yearly subscription 
worth more dollars than it costs pennies. We help 
them to obtain MORE safety, MORE income and MORE 
market appreciation. 


No Extra Cost For 
Stock Manual Monthly 


FINANCIAL WORLD sends free to every 
subscriber each month a remarkable up-to-date stock 
ratings and data book entitled “INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS.”’ Besides giving one 
of 8 different ratings to each of 1,600 stocks, many 
vital facts are given on all these issues. Hereafter, be- 
fore buying or selling any stock, check it up first in 
our famous monthly reference manual. Ratings are 
changed as conditions warrant. An added feature of 
every subscription is the Confidential Advice Privilege. 


BECOME A WISER INVESTOR from 
now on by sending $15 for a yearly subscription or 
$7.50 for six months, You will receive FINANCIAL 
WORLD weekly, our stock ratings and data book 
monthly and may use Investment Advice Privilege as 
per, rules. You will also receive ‘‘10-Year Dividend 
Honor Roll’ (500 stocks with their yearly dividend 
since 1935 or before), ‘‘44 Stocks Facing Higher. Peace 
Dividends,’’ ‘“‘What Can I Do About Inflation?’’, “A 
Bigger Market Factor Than Inflation” and ‘12 Good 
Stocks For Improving Investment Position.’’ Return 
“ad’”’ (with full address, including pestal zone) and 
check or money order for $15 Or $7.50. Your Money 
Back in 30 days if not satisfied. 
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tions. Under this contract, the groups in- 
volved pay a blanket sum per year, sea- 
son, or program which entitles them to 
play any works in the ASCAP catalogue. 

But even grants, subsidies, royalties, 
and performance rights are not always 
enough. Many composers have to turn to 
teaching, performing, or other activities 
to keep themselves and their families go- 
ing. Because this state of affairs is one 
of music’s most distressing embarrass- 
ments, the magazine Listen, a compara- 
tively recent entrant in the record-re- 
viewing field, asked 22 outstanding con- 
temporary composers to answer these 
pertinent questions: Do royalties make 
up the main portion of your. income? If 
so, are they sufficient to maintain an ex- 
istence level? And if not—by what other 
means do you make a living? 

Though such surveys have been made 
before, Listen’s—out last week—is signifi- 
cant because the composers, top men in 
their field, have allowed themselves to 
be quoted under their own names: 

@ Samuel Barber (“Essay for Orchestra”). 
The 35-year-old Pennsylvanian, now in 
the Army, was one of the three who ad- 
mitted: “The main part of my income 





,; Acme : 
Conducting feeds Stravinsky; composing won't even bury Varése 


results from royalties and is sufficient to 
keep me at an existence level.” 

@ Aaron Copland (“El Salén: Mexico”). 
“It is obvious some way must be found to 


~make it possible for composers to support 
themselves through the writing of music.” 
4 The 44-year-old. Brooklynite did concede, 
‘however, 


that. royalties, performance 
rights, and commissions’ (including mov- 
ies) allowed him to devote himself “ex- 
clusively to composing.” 

€ Howard Hanson (“Romantic” Sym- 
phony.) “The greater. part of my income 
does not come from royalties, but from 
my position as director of the Eastman 
School of Music,” commented the 48- 
year-old Nebraskan. 4 

@ Roy Harris (Symphony No. 8.) “Forty 
per cent of my income comes from roy- 
alties and that is sufficient to keep us at 
an existence level. However, my income 


is further augmented by the income of | 


my wife, Johanna, who is a professional 
concert pianist and by my appointment 
as composer-in-residence to Colorado 
College.” Harris, a 47-year-old Oklaho- 
man, also is chief of the music section of 
the OWI’s radio program. 

@ Arnold Schénberg (“Verklarte Nacht”). 
“Because of the absence of European 
royalties my income from _ published 
works and from performance fees is less 
than a third of my total income. My main 
income,” says the:70-year-old Viennese, 
“derives from teaching.” ; 

@ William Schuman (“American Festival 
Overture”). “Fifty per cent of my income 
is so derived,” wrote the 35-year-old New 
Yorker of his royalties. “I have supple- 
mented this by teaching [Sarah Law- 
rence College] and conducting. This 50 
per cent situation, however, has only 
been true of the last three or four years.” 
Schuman is leaving Sarah Lawrence to 
become director of publications at Schir- 
mer; Inc., music publishers. 

@ Igor Stravinsky (“Petrouchka”). Even 
the world-famous Russian, now 62, ad- 
mitted that “the main part of my income 
does not result from royalties . . . I make 


4 






Buropean 


a living from concerts, conducting, some 
orchestral compositions, and occasionally, 
my ballets.” 

@ Deems Taylor (“Through the Looking 
Glass”). “The bulk of my income results 
from my radio work,” he said. “Poets 
and composers,” the 59-year-old New 
Yorker philosophized, “must, I’m afraid, 
do their work mainly as a labor of love.” 
@ Virgil Thomson (“Four Saints in Three 
Acts”). “For the last ten years I have been 
able to live by my work as a composer, 
though I have not always done so.” A 48- 
year-old native of Kansas City, Thomson 
is chief music critic for The New York 
Herald Tribune. 

@ Edgar Varese (“Ionisation”). A 59-year- 
old Frenchman, Varése lamented sadly 
that: “I haven’t made enough money 
from my compositions even to pay for 
my funeral.” 2 
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Tale of a Turncoat 


Probably every living Englishman 
knows the voice of William Joyce. : 

A few hundred of them heard it in 
the riotous early °20s, when many- were 
on the dole and street fights were com- 
mon. Then Joyce, a loud British Fascist 
in his teens, had-his right cheek-cut,from 
mouth to -ear. in—an argument with 
navvies whom. he called “Communists.” 

A few thousand Englishmen heard his 
voice in the ’80s. At that.time Joyce was 
one of the handsomest of Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s men. The scar of the old cut 
was a white mark in his ruddy face‘ and 
he stood. out among the swaggering 
huskies who took turns -on the Fascist 
speaker’s stepladder at the Marble Arch 
comer of Hyde Park. 

Joyce liked to think of himself as a 
fiery-eyed knight, charging the demo- 
cratic dragons. He was a sturdy bruiser, 
with the muscular shiftiness of a wrestler 
even though he was only about 5 feet 4. 
He had been born in New York of Irish 
parents in 1906 and he grew up in Ire- 
land and the London slums. He wore a 
belted gabardine coat and a slouch hat, 
and he was beginning to speak with a 
“cultured” accent picked up around the 
University of London. His voice was an 
arrogant, sarcastic, penetrating baritone, 
and he was proud of it. 


‘Jairmany Calling’: Millions of Eng- 
lishmen began to hear that voice night 
after night the year the war broke out. 
In the spring of 1939 Joyce started 
broadcasting in English over the German 
radio. His reports came in strongly in the 
medium wave bands, and in the early 
evening he often had important bulletins 
which the British would not hear until 
9 p.m. on the BBC home news broad- 


cast. By the time of the German drive | 


through Poland any Englishman with an 
ordinary five-tube set had listened to him. 
Then he was not identified by name. But 
because of his imitation Mayfair accent 
and the fumbling humor in his ridicule 
of the British and American “plutocra- 
cies” and “mobocracies,” The Daily Ex- 
press began to call him “Lord Haw 
Haw.” The name caught on. 

Through the smoky, roaring days and 
nights of the blitz the British came to 
hate Lord Haw Haw’s voice as probably 
no other voice has been hated in history. 
He would open his broadcasts with the 
words Rc 2 callin ng, which the 
press repeated onetically as “Jairmany 
calling.” Then he would wam: “Scurry 
into your cellars like rats, you snobs of 
Kensington. The glorious Luftwaffe is-on 
its way to blow you to bits.” ; 

Once in ae autumn of = he had 
many a night newspaper warker unéasy 
with the caution that “Now th Luftwaffe 
will turn its attention to Fleet. Street 
and eradicate the ‘festering core of the’ 
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You may never have occa- 
sion to cut a plastic of this 
character, but there may be 
other cutting problems in 
your plant that can be cor- 
rectly solved by the use of one 
or more items in our line of 


DISSTON STEEL 
SPECIALTIES 


These Disston Steel Special- 
ties cover a wide range of 
products—cutters of various 
types, knives, machine scrap- 
er blades, perforators, slit- 
ters, liner plates, wearing 
plates, slotters, etc. Among 
these specialties, you_g 


An aircraft manufacturer 
had a tough problem—cut-" 
ting 2" thick sheets of 
plastic ‘material into parts 
for panel boards. A 14” 
solid tooth circular saw, 
Y with straight-front, carbide- 
tipped teeth had been rec- 





ommended by someone 
else. There were 36 teeth 
in the saw. This saw caused 
the material to feed hard, 
and often scorch. After a 
short time the operator was 
ready to quit. 


A Disstoneer*, who studied 
the problem, recommended 
an alternate top and “face 
bevel, carbide-tipped 
tooth, inserted section saw 
with 84 teeth. Greater pro- 
duction resulted, scorching 
was eliminated, and there 
was less fatigue for 
the operator. 


*DISSTONEER—a man who 


combines the experience of 
Disston leadership and 
sound ‘engineering knowl- 
edge, to find the right tool 
for you—to cut metal, to 
cut wood and other mate- 


‘rials—and TOCUT YOUR 


COST OF PRODUCTION 
—not only on special work, 
but on ordinary jobs as well. 
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Jewish-plutocratic press.” 
Several newspaper and agen- 
cy offices were bom in 


announcement. 

As the war began to tum 
against the Germans, English- 
men still tuned in Haw-Haw 
—not for news, but for laughs. 
There was a strange fascina- 
tion in hearing how the once 
arrogant voice would an- 
nounce the “disengaging 
movements” of the Wehr- 
macht. Cockney. office boys 


imitating Lord Haw Haw. In 
blacked-out streetsthey would 
still shout “Jairmany calling” 
just to practice the accent. 


Jairmany Signs Off: Last 
April 30, only a week before 
the Germans surrendered, 
Joyce made his last broad- 
cast, from Hamburg. In stut- 
tering, choked, and drunken 
sentences he admitted that 
Germany might be beaten. 
Later he left Ilamburg and 
went to Flensburg, where the 
British Army subsequently 
commandeered his hotel room. Last Mon- 
day he started walking toward the Danish 
frontier, carrying a German passport 
made out in the name of Hansen. 

Near the main highway leading into 
Denmark he saw two British officers 
gathering firewood. Probably to forestall 
suspicion he struck up a conversation. 
He stood with his right hand in his 
pocket. First he talked in German, then 
in French. Finally he spoke English: “I 
used to gather firewood myself.” 

As Englishmen would, the officers rec- 
ognized his voice immediately. On ques- 
tioning, Joyce admitted that he was 
Lord Haw Haw. As he spoke he moved 
his right hand threateningly. One of 
the officers shot, The bullet struck Joyce 
in the thigh. 

The wound was painful, but Joyce was 
recovering. The British. prep a cell 


‘for him in Brixton Prison under a gov- 


ernment promise to try, on charges of 
iving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
ose British subjects who broadcast for 
Germany. For that crime, despite Ger- 
man citizenship acquired in 1940, Wil- 
liam Joyce may hang. 


Seven Dollars a Mile 


The bulky title, The Victory Parade of 
Spotlight Bands, introduces nightly a 
swing program with a startling record in 
applied ‘logistics. On. June 1, Spotlight 
Bands paraded past its mythical millionth 
Te on’ its 875th program. Inde- 

ndence, Mo., was the -site- of the cele- 
ration shindig. It had earned the honor 
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Associated Press 


The amusement is grim now—British soldiers 


guard the wounded Haw Haw 


on two counts: It is President Truman’s 
home town, and the townspeople bought 
more than $1,000,000 in War Bonds dur- 
ing the Seventh War Loan Drive. 
Armchair listeners know Spotlight 
Bands (Blue, Monday-Saturday, 9:30- 
9:55 p.m., EWT) as a brassy 25 minutes 
of music, distinguished chiefly because it 
features a different name band nightly. 
By June 1, 129 bands had appeared and 
eepoearer, with Tommy Dorsey’s 41 
performances heading the list. 
Spotlight Bands’ declared purpose, 
however, is to provide hot music and re- 
laxation for the war workers or service- 


- men it plays before nightly. Each night 


the program originates from a different 
war plant or camp. - 


Logistically Speaking: The tent show 
was ae in the summer of 1942 to 
answer Coca-Cola’s wish. for a means of 
plugging its scarce prodect and turning 
in a public-service job to boot. So far, the 
double-duty show has cost Coca-Cola a 
flat $7,000,000 ($8,000 a night). 

To keep the show on the road requires 
the full-time services of three production 
crews working out of New York, | Chi- 
cago, and. Hollywood. Each consists of a 
producer, an engineer, and an announcer. 
Experienced in the inadequacy of small- 
town equipment, each -crew carries a 
near half-ton of delicate gear with it. 

After nearly: three years Spotlight 
Bands is still popular with servicemen and 
war workers. Nevertheless, the show is 
slowing down—at least for the summer. 
On June 18, it will switch from 177 Blue 
stations to 258 Mutual stations.and cut 
its work week in half (Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, 9:30-10 p.m.; EWT). 














_. THEATER 
Checkered Pinafore 


- On two successive Thursdays Broad- 
way managed a complete overhaul on 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore” 


(Or the Lass Who Loved a Sailor). The 
all-Negro cast of “Memphis Bound” re- 
tained the lyrics but jived out fast and 
loose with the music. Last week Max 
Gordon’s “Hollywood Pinafore” (Or the 
Lad Who Loved a Salary) came up with 
the score intact—including some outside 
Sullivan arias—but with George S. Kauf- 
man’s book and lyrics. roe 

- Kaufman, who lampooned Hollywood 
unmercifully in 1980 with “Once in a 
Lifetime” isn’t nearly as hilarious about 
it this, time. Hollywood, 1945, isn’t the 
figure of fun it was fifteen years ago; or 
perhaps the cream of this jest has been 
whipped thin over the years.. Neverthe- 
less, “Hollywood Pinafore” is a handsome, 
engaging show with relieving flashes of 
wit and double edged. satire. Moreover, 
it marks the reunion of Victor Moore and 
William Gaxton after five years. 

The deck of the good ship Pinafore be- 
comes the Pinafore Pictures studio. There 
Joseph Porter (Moore) is the pompous 
studio chief. Captain Corcoran (George 
Rasely) struts as a director; Ralph Rack- 
straw (Gilbert Russell) is a humble writer; 
and Josephine (Annamary Dickey) a star 
who loves beneath her movie station. 
(Writers in Kaufman’s Hollywood. wear 
chains and prison stripes; are bound and 
gagged at story conferences, and earn 
an underprivileged $75 a week.) ~ 


Almost Becalmed: Naturally enough, 
the villainous Dick Dead-Eye has become 
Dick Live-Eye (Gaxton), a scheming 





talent agent. Hebe (Mary Wickes) is: 


Porter’s secretary, and his sisters and his 


Gaxton and Moore—up to old tricks 
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DROP IN... 


«we're glad to see you. But 
frankly, we can do a much 
better job of giving you the 
accommodations you want if 
you'll let us know as far 
ahead as you can when you 
are coming and how Jong you 
can stay. And please be sure 
to let us know if there is any 
change in your plans! 
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cousins and his aunts conveniently pad 
out the studio payroll. In one of the au- 
thor’s sliest digs, Little Buttercup be- 
comes Little Butterup—a composite lady 
columnist billed as Louhedda Hopsons 
and played by Shirley Booth with charm- 
ing malice. 

While both dialogue and lyrics are 
often deft and to the barbed point, all 
too often they are merely industriously 
clever. The music is lovely, and the sing- 
ing is first rate. But the show could use 
more pace and less patter. 

Fortunately, at this point the director 
introduces Antony Tudor’s first choreog- 
raphy for a Broadway musical. “Success 
Story” isn’t one of Tudor’s major contri- 
butions to the ballet, but with Viola Essen 
interpreting a small-town girl gone Holly- 
wood, this satire is the show stopper of 
the evening. 


New Rose Varieties 


With “Concert Varieties” Billy Rose 
ives his Ziegfeld Theater what he calls a 
‘new type of music hall entertainment” 


or how to bring the concert folk down to- 


earth and the vaudeville fan. Deems Tay- 
lor (representing Culture With Humor) 
acts as master of ceremonies for a bill that 
will be changed every four weeks. The 
irrepressible Rose promised his audi- 
ences: “If yoy fall asleep, I'll give you 
your money back—and that’s more than 
they'll do for you at Carnegie Hall.” 

The present bill leads off happily with 
the amazing Salici Puppets, works in a 
spot of boogie woogie, and tolerantly al- 
lows comedy to swing a slapstick with 
Imogene Coca, Zero Mostel, and Eddie 
Mayehoff. Otherwise, the evening is de- 
voted to the dance, which is safely en- 
trusted to the talented Katherine Dun- 
ham and company, the popular team of 
Rosario and Antonio, and an agreeable 
new ballet with and by Jerome Robbins, 
the choreographer of “Fancy Free” and 
“On the Town.” 





Mostel’s malleable mug 





Associated Press 
Fischer: Out of step with The Nation 





THE PRESS 


Cream Puffs at Ten Paces 


In a liberal huff, The Nation magazine 
and Louis Fischer, veteran foreign cor- 
respondent, and noted author and lec- 
turer, were divorced last week after 22 
happy years together. 

e long romance ended in an ex- 
change of letters between the writer and 
the editors in the June 2 issue. Fischer, a 
contributing editor to the magazine since 
1941 and before that its Russian (four- 
teen years in Moscow) and Spanish civil- 
war specialist, wrote: “The Nation now 
has a ‘line’. . . [It] has become very much 
like a party organ.” He had been aware 
of this for about a year, had asked to at- 
tend editorial conferences, but had been 
snubbed, Fischer complained. Now he 
was through. 

The Nation replied: We guess Fischer 
méans Communism. “It is clear we are 
more concerned than [he] ‘is about the 
growing hatred and fear of Russia in the 
United States . . . We believe this anti- 
Russian mood is not justified [but] we 
have not hesitated to criticize Russian—or 
Communist—policy when it has connived 
at the support of Fascist of reactionary 
forces.” One example cited: Moscow's 
backing of the Badoglio regime in Italy. 

Fischer, a disillusioned Russophile, 
whose Russian-born wife is author of a 





books, “My Lives in Russia,” attacking 
the Stalin regime, told NEwsweex that ° 


The Nation had guessed right on the rea- 


son for his quitting. No-reason was ever ° 


given, he said, for not inviting him to 
editorial conferences. Freda Kirohwey, 
editor of the magazine, said contributing 
editors are not invited because they have 
nothing to do with running the magazine. 
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Jiving the Herald Trib 

For years, The Herald Tribune has 
fought the austere New York Times for 
circulation. The Trib recognizes The 
Times as its chief competitor, vies with 
it for world-minded readers, often out- 
does it on local and suburban news and 
human interest, and almost matches The 
Times’s scorn for the mass appeal in 
comics. The Times prints none; The 
Herald Tribune only one plus the famous 
panels of H. T. Webster. 

But unlike The Times and other New 
York dailies, The Herald Tribune has been 
singularly exempt from the wartime boom 
in circulation. Currently, it has 306,372 
readers, off nearly 44,000 since 1939. 
Last week, The Tribune decided Times- 
like dignity had gone far enough and went 


_out after circulation with the same lure the 


mass-minded tabloids use: more comics. 
The Herald Tribune syndicate per- 
suaded Bill Haenigsen, one of the stars of 
its small stable of comic artists, to be- 
come The Tribune’s comic consultant. 
Haenigsen, creator of the zany, jive-talk- 
ing “Penny” and “Our Bill,” two of the 
country’s wackiest and most popular Sun- 
day strips, promptly hired himself first 
for a daily stint. It will be an extension of 
“Penny,” to appear in July. é 
Also recommended was a strong dose 
of adventure. The result was the debut 
this week of “Underground,” drawn by 
George Merkle and written by John Roy 
Carlson, whose book, “Undercover” was 
a sensational best seller two years ago. - 


The New Briggs: But the bang-bang 
adventure ‘strip will be The Herald Tri- 
bune’s single departure from homely hu- 
mor. “We really want to get back to 
Briggs,” said Harry Staton, head of The 
Herald Tribune’s syndicate. 

Like the late Clare Briggs, creator of 





Haenigsen dandling adolescents 


When Store Shelves 


_ are Filled Again! 

















HERE’LL come a day when department stores, groceries, 

and other retail shops will again be filled with the cloth- 
ing, domestic appliances, food, and the many other products 
we all need. — 


But how will millions of tons of these articles be carried 
quickly and inexpensively to your city or town when the green 
light is given on peacetime production? 


The answer: By railroad! For only your railroads have the 
capacity and equipment to provide the low-cost mass trans- 
portation that will be required. 


The Erie, as a progressive railroad, will continue to use train- 
ing, research, engineering ingenuity and advanced technology 
to further improve its service. 


Erie Railroad : 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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“Mr. and Mrs.,” Haénigsen finds humor 
in human conduct. Amiable, double- 
chinned, and a little adolescent himself, 
he discovered that teen-agers were funny 
when his own daughter was growing up. 
He started out on the staff of the old 
Evening World; later he freelanced for 
Collier’s and The Saturday Evening Post. 
“Our Bill,” his blond head smothered in 
an impossible pork-pie hat, a rug-cutting 
“pigeon” on each “wing,” began in The 
Sunday Herald Tribune in 1939. “Penny” 
followed in 1948. 

The cartoonist’s command of jive-talk 
is startling. With his daughter now be- 
yond the bobby sox age, he haunts soda 
fountains and chaperones high-school 
proms in order to keep up to date. Most 
artistic was his now famous “translation” 
of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, retaining the 
poetic meter intact as “The Woo-Wooing 
of Hiya Watha”: 


In the town of Juke Box Junction, 
On the shores of Boogie Woogie, 
Lived the hep-cat Hiya Watha 
With his father and his mother, 
Lived the jivin’ alligator, 
Hiya Watha, “Solid” Jackson... 


Haenigsen, who lives above a restau- 
rant in Times Square, plans to bring out 
a book of his classics in jive. 


Relief for Esky 


We hope that this is the last time a gov- 
ernment agency will attempt to compel the 
acceptance of its literary or moral standards 
relating to material admittedly not obscene 
. . . We believe that the Post Office officials 
should experience a feeling of relief that they 
are limited to the more prosaic functions of 
seeing to it that: “Neither snow nor rain nor 
heat nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
ore swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” 


Thus the United States Court of Ap- 
peals decided tartly this Monday that 
neither Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker nor any other official has the 
right to suspend the second-class mailing 
privileges of any publication on supposed 
moral grounds. The case was that of the 
magazine Esquire, whose nearly naked 
Varga girl drawings had earned Walker’s 
disapproval. 

Back in December 1943, Walker had 
canceled Esquire’s use of the mails at 
second-class rates. The higher first-class 
rate would have cost Esquire an extra 
$500,000 a year in postage bills. The 
magazine appealed to the courts on the 
ground that Walker was actually impos- 
ing a censorship. 

In a decision written by Justice Thur- 
man Arnold, the former trust buster of 
the Attorney General’s office, the Court of 
Appeals said that it would not attempt 
to rule on when a naked woman was 
art or on the difference between re- 
fined humor and low comedy. It de- 
cided simply that Walker had exceeded 
his authority. 





SPORTS 


Blitzfishing 

Izaak Walton wouldn't have approved 
of the fishing done in the Southwest 
Pacific. But there, as described in the fol- 
lowing letter from a Newsweek GI cor- 
respondent, are to be found the quaintest 
methods in the world, combining Ameri- 
can savvy, Australian daring, and nativ 
primitiveness. : 





The sporting way to catch fish is to 
troll for them with a spoon, spinner, or 
feather lure. Of course if the fellows want 
a fish feed, that’s another matter. No 
method is frowned on here. Any means 
of getting at those finny feeds is a credit 
to the fisherman. 

One day, we went loaded down with 
dynamite, fuses, and several hundred feet 
of field wire. Cans of mixed vegetables, 
corned beef, hash, and sausage were 
opened and emptied in 5 feet of water 
near the shore. The dynamite was set 
in with the chum, and the wire led to 
shore where we could set off the charge 
with flashlight batteries. Meanwhile a 
lookout climbed a tree to keep watch 
for the schools of fish that would be at- 
tracted by the bait. 

We could see the surface rippling and 
breaking. “OK,” said the lokeat Off 
went the charge, sending up a geyser. 
We waded out and those with diving 
masks ducked under to retrieve the fish. 
Stunned and swimming helplessly were 
fair-sized mullet, hardtails, and fish of a 
smaller size that looked like perch. Our 
catch was about 20 scaly pounds of as- 
sorted fish. We didn’t take a chance on 
any of the layishly colored creatures. We 
threw them back. That evening our No. 1 
cook breaded the dressed fish and fried 
them over an outdoor stove. We had hot 


South Sea shallow-water fishing: Allied servicemen fish with dynamite and hand 
grenades; here they shoot with rifles from the deck of an alligator 










Harris & Ewing 


fish on white bread, and topped this off 
with canned beer that had been cool- 
ing in chipped ice procured from the 
mess hall. - 

The Aussies are great for using hand | 
grenades. Many times I have seen them 
climb a tree, where they can see the fish - 
in the water below, and plunk the lethal 
pineapples. They don’t have long to wait | 
for the blast to go off. This is the most 
dangerous method as fragments might] 
hit some one if the grenade should land * 
in shallow water. a 

Some time ago a group of Aussies went 
out in two boats well-stocked with chum 
and grenades. Finding a choice fishing 
spot they stopped, and, separated by a 
short distance, proceeded to drop gre- 
nades between the boats. One of the 
Aussies misjudged the distance and 
lobbed a grenade into the other boat. 
















Several of the fellows were seriously a 
wounded. - 
A group of Seabees used to catch fish turn: 
regularly for its outfit by dynamiting Dark 
from the lowered ramp of an LCVP. The “ae 
fellows would wait for a school to pass 
,and bam! Off would go a _ powerful You 
‘charge. They caught barracuda and Li 
sharks along with mullet and yellowtails. Gou 
Of course, the trick is to catch the big , 
ones before they come to. meta 
This evening I stopped off at a small com| 
native village and found out that there brill 
were three native fishing methods: (1) il 


Standing in their large outriggers, the na- 
tives spear fish with a long shaft pointed 
with a steel tip; (2) using a long boo 
pole, fishing cord, and hook, they cast off 
just a little beyond the breakers; (3) they — 
use the bow and arrow. The bow—about | 
8% feet long with a stout native-made cord — 
—is made of a thick section of bamboo. — 
It surprised me to find the pull that is” 
necessary to release the arrow—40 pounds 
or better. The arrows are made of a leaf” 


midriff, not as strong as ours. but still 
tough. 


harm 





@ Each of the eight is a milestone in popular music. Assémbled in 
Columbia’s new “After Dark” album, they run the gamut of noc- 
turnal nostalgia all the way from the unforgettable Dancing in the 
Dark, That Old Black Magic, Speak Low, and Besame Mucho, 
through such all-time greats as The Very Thought of You, I’ve Got 
You Under My Skin, Temptation, and I Get a Kick Out of You. 

Like Columbia’s best seller, “A Morton 
Gould Concert,” these “After Dark” favorites 
are arranged and conducted by the versatile 
composer-conductor, Morton Gould, whose 
brilliant baton is a magician’s wand that lends 
new loveliness to these contemporary classics 


Tvade Marks ‘‘ Columbia,’’ ‘‘Masterworks’’ and @®D Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


e < “Sa 
Igor Stravinsky conducting the Phil- Lotte Lehmann (Soprano): Schumann’s 
harmonic-Symphony Orch. of N. Y., in Frauenliebe und Leben (‘‘Woman’s Life 
his Scénes de Ballet (featured in “Seven and Love”) with Bruno Walter, Piano. 

Lively Arts’). Set x-mx-245 . $2.50 Set M-539 2 «© © © «© «© «© $3.50 


COLUMBIA 
aiiwores— 


RECORDS 


Prices shown are exclusive of tazes 


“Merlin” of Modern Music! That old Gould Magic casts 
a classic spell over “After Dark,” Columbia Records’ 
new star-studded album of all-time popular favorites. 


. .. melodies in which Gould has happily married popular and seri- 
ous music with symphonic ceremony. Published composer at six, 
Juilliard scholar at eight—Morton Gould, like so many other great 
artists, now records exclusively on Columbia Masterworks Records. 

These records, engineered to the highest standards of acoustical 
science, are laminated . . . pressed in layers ... with surfaces of 
highly sensitized material. It is this Sensitone- 
Surface, exclusive with Columbia, that makes 
possible far richer tone, greater durability, 


find that Great Music Is More Faithfully Yours 
on Columbia Masterworks Records. 


Columbia Recording Corporation @D A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Egon Petri (Piano): Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto No. 1 in B-Flat Minor, Op. 23, 
(With Goehr and London Philhar- 
monic Orch,). Set M-mMM-318 . $4.50 


Efrem Kurtz conducting the Londog 


Rosenthal). Set x-mx-115 . « $2.5 


Philharmonic Orchestra in Offenbach’s” 
ballet, Gaité Parisienne (arranged by 


amazing freedom from needle noise. You will ~ 
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Have you ever seen a child with a crippled heart? 
“You know of the progress made in straightening twisted arms, backs, or legs. But what 
about a child’s heart? Rheumatic fever, often thought of as a fleeting pain in the joints, usually 
affects the heart. In children between ages five and fourteen, it causes more deaths than any 


other disease. What can be done? A child’s heart can’t be put in a steel brace, but certain simple 


measures will protect it. Your help can save a child’s heart. Maybe his life.” 


To work with your deetor in conquering rheumatic fever: 


1. Call him if a child complains of fleeting pains in the joints and has a fever, or 

jerks his arms and legs as in St. Vitus’s dance. If it proves to be rheumatic fever, 
your doctor can help you reduce the chances of serious heart injury. 

A national Council on Rheumatic Fever has just 2. Follow his instructions carefully —Your doctor will know if your child needs 

Feat dssotanton, 1790 Brocduscy, New York. a rest in bed or other resistance-building measures. As far as possible, do exactly as 

 tetreeet, eohe Conte he recommends. He will also stress the need for protecting your child against 


sore throats and common colds as a means of preventing another bout of fever. 


3. Have the child examined regularly — After rheumatic fever he needn’t be an invalid, but 
he should be checked up every few months by a physician. No doctor is too busy for 
these precautions. In the long run they save his time by helping to prevent a recurrence. 
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1FINE_ PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 


“YOUR DOCTOR SPEAKS”—Sixth in a series sponsored by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through medical knowledge 





THERE...you see it 


AO Polaroid? Day Glasses block blinding reflected glare . . . absorb 
burning ultra-violet rays. Scientific lenses admit only useful light... 
enable you to see glare-hidden details ... sharply, clearly, comfortably. 


Sinclair at work in his research file 


BOOKS 


History Alive (Continued) 

“Dragon Harvest,” the sixth in the 
weighty but always interesting “Lanny 
Budd” series which the indefatigable 
Upton Sinclair has been turning out at 
the rate of more than one a year, is a 
novelized version of history. from post- 
Munich to the fall of Frarice. 

Though it can be read as an entity in 
itself, the new novel is a continuation of 
he epic program this “last of the muck- 
akers” set for himself back in 1940, when 
he published “World’s End,” the first of 
this train: depicting our history between 
the two world wars. Since:then Bernard 
Shaw is reported to have said: “When 
people ask me what has happened in my 
ng lifetime, I do not refer them to the 


kewspaper files and to the authorities, 


but to Upton-Sinclair’s novels.” 


Real Characters: Like its predeods : 


sors, “Dragon Harvest” is primarily a re- 

Sens buced aoe 

is / re aracters 

hove igen if 

Hitler, Chamberlain, Roosevelt, etc.— 

with the fictional Budd family serving 

8 warp to history’s woof. And like its 

tage Te aeemnt tiddy tn elli- 

on of a su ormed, hi telli- 

gent, and sophisticated gossip column 

and an authoritative history: 

_ Sinclair's. extraordinary talents as a 
are much in evidence here. 


ing the world’s destiny— _ 


GLARE...you don't 


Glare reflected from shiny surfaces strains eyes ... blurs vision... hides 
details. It not only robs outdoor life of much of its pleasure and zest... 


it creates actual safety hazards, too, in boating, skiing, motoring. 


POLAROID vay crasses 
“Fhe Only Sun Glasses 
_. THAT BLOCK REFLECTED GLARE 


AO Polareld Duy Glasses are being supplied to our armed 
~ ferces ta quantity—so the civilian supply is limited. $1.95 up. 


~~ American @ Optical 
es a Saige Me 


BUY, WAR. BONDS AND: STAMPS 














Not Restricted by outmoded 


thinking, rules and customs, Commercial 
Credit is ready to act immediately to help 
your business meet any situation that calls 
for more cash. Thousands or millions are 
available at once . . . to give your business 
more working capital .. . to reshape or 
modernize your plant ... to expand your 
business or finance the purchase of another 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore 


ready for 
you to use 
at once © 





» + . Or to Catry through any other logical 
business move. Under our Commercial 
Accounts Financing Plan you can use our 
money for as long as you need it... with 
no demand obligations hanging over your 
head. What's more, we will not interfere 
with your management or limit your opera- 
tions in any way. For quick action, wire, 
writeor phone the nearest office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA | 


NO OO” 


2, MD. 


« 
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is both authoritative and compelling. His 
fund of information is considerable, and 
when he fictionalizes these people, it gen- 
erally rings true. : 

Thus, Winston Churchill, lolling near 
Maxine Elliott’s swimming pool on the 
Riviera, just after the Munich sellout, 
“his hunched and pudgy figure wrapped 
in a bright red bathrobe . ~ . his bald 


head under a wide-brimmed, loose straw 


hat,” amiably referring to himself as a 
“political failure” and being gently chided 
by his hostess as a “social menace” for 
his violent (and quite new) denunciations 
of Nazism, is no less convincing than 
the pro-British Hess complaining bitterly 
against Ribbentrop, Goebbels, and Himm- 
ler because they were advising Hitler to 
oppose Britain. : 


Unreal Hero: Unfortunately, though 
the real characters are believable, the 
purely fictional ones are not. Lanny Budd, 
scion of Budd-Erling munitions makers, 
and political kibitzer extraordinaire, is as 
fabulous a hero as literature has seen in 
many a day. es 

The line of action is simple, though 
somewhat blurred by an overeager mysti- 
cism. Commissioned as a secret ae by 
President Roosevelt (whom he calls “gov- 
ernor”), Lanny makes hay ‘with the 


Fascists, while financing their enemies. ~ 


He poses as an art dealer, is thoroughly 
accepted by the Fascist and appeaser set. 
He is a guest at Berchtesgaden (playing 
spiritistic medium for Hess and Hitler) 
while the rape of Poland is being planned. 


' Chamberlain cries on his shoulder, and 


France's “200 best” seek his counsel. 

Between bouts with “husband-hunting” 
debutantes, he arranges for Goéring’s 
supercharger to be stolen, influences Brit- 
ish policy, prods F.D.R. into making a 
speech against the Nazi warmakers, and 
helps at Dunkerque. His last official act 
is to rejoin Hitler to find out when the 
Nazis intend to invade Britain. 


Unresolved Love: There’s romance 


too—in the person of a liberal (and 
singularly dull) American writer, whose 
naiveté concerning Gestapo tactics some- 
what belies her role as “woman with 
brains.” Unfortunately, Lanny cannot woo 
her in the style that his heroines have be- 
come ' accustomed to (because of his 
secret-agent duties). But she doesn’t seem 
to mind -much. 

Even as a picaresque novel—which is 


not realistic on purpose—“Dragon Har- - 


vest” fails. The characterizations are fatu- 
ous; the writing, clumsy; and the plot 
motivation, weak. The “spirits, mediums, 
etc.,” which Lanny in a previous book 
found “a hard pill for a Marxist to swal- 
low,” is not only swallowed here, but also 
jammed down the reader’s throat. with 
tedious regularity. 

But granted Sinclair is no novelist, 
“Dragon Harvest” is a first-rate effort that 
is always interesting—somewhat. like 


pickles, which you don’t like but go on. 


eating anyway. He is still, by virtue of this 


bi 





















“Til ny $100,000 wand ie Bonds, Series ce", he 
announced, : 

The crowd aan: The Boss cs and claimed the 
high-bidder’s award. Funny, unbending that way in froat 


of all those people didn’t make him feel ridiculous at all! - 


It was... Jit was, really inspiring! 


It must ‘ths just been in the atmosphere. The moving, 
patriotic: music! ‘The free and easy, manner of the come- 
dian! It was the enticenimenine that put him in the mood. 


ol hoo oe garnets 


The U.S. Treasury. Department in selling War Bonds ries 


heavily on-entertainment. It has proved a 


factor in getting people “in the mood”. Teer ek 
-It is this same factor in Puck-The Comic Weekly, enteruin- , 


ment, which makes this publication such a tr 
effective advertising medium— whether you use its ‘universal 








sma The Boss 
ea) Forgets 
sf Himself 


appeal to sell War Bonds, consumer goods or an ‘idea to 


its weekly audience of over 20,000,000 people. 


The talent supplied by Puck is outstanding. No star of 
stage, screen or fadio has ever had so many ardent fans as 
the millions who regularly read “Jiggs and Maggie,” ““The 


_ Katzenjammer Kids,” “Skippy,” “Little King,” “Blondie,” 
**Tillie the Toiler,” ‘Little. Annie Rooney,” ‘Toots. and | 


Casper,” “Popeye,” “Donald Duck,” “Jungle Jim,” “The 


. Phantom,” “*Prince Valiant,” ‘‘Snuffy Smith,” “Flash Gor- 


don,” “'Tippie’’ and others. They are the “All-Star Cast!" 


Distributed ‘through 15 great Sunday newspapers from coast 
£0 Coast, Puck is read i in over 6, 500,000 homes every week. 


“For those companies who have products to sell today or 
“brand names to build for tomorrow there are big color 


“pages, half pages or one-third pages available in Puck. To 


“ Jearn more about how your Gompeny can effectively spon- 
- 4 sor advertising in this: publication, write or telephone Puck- 
'£ The ‘Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Will Your Postwar 
Tractor-Trailer 
Brakes Meet Future 
Transportation 
Demands? 


YES... when BOTH are equipped with 


* WARNER + 


VARI-LOAD ELECTRIC BRAKES 





FTER the war, the demand will be to move heavier loads.faster over 
present highways — and with greater safety. More powerful engines 
will pull these heavier loads. faster on the level — easier on hills. 

Just so, more powerful and better controlled brakes will be a “must”— to 
let them down the other side at highest speeds commensurate with safety. 


Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes have performance-proved their controlled braking 
power on thousands of trailers in essential wartime transport work, and on more thou- 
sands of trailing vehicles in the mechanized forces of Allied armies the world over. After 
the war, Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes will be available for BOTH tractors and 
trailers — providing instant and complete control far greater than any braking method 
now provides. Controls on the dash will permit pre-setting the correct braking power to fit 
BOTH load and road conditions. With this absolute control, all brakes on the tractor and 
trailer will “come in” at the same instant but with varying amounts of power. Thus the 
tendency to skid or jack-knife will be prevented—heavy trains can be slow- 
ed down or stopped quickly and safely—to afford greater protection to drivers and loads, 
reducing maintenance costs, and avoiding costly lost time due to wrecked equipment. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin. 






WARNER. 


ELECTRIC BRAKES. 
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book, our most effective pamphleteer, 
Though he has reached the ripe age of 67, 
his vibrant and dominating social aware. 
ness is as effective as ever. (Dracon 
Harvest. By en Sinclair. 703 pages. 
Viking. $3.) 


From Bakery to Broadway 


Alexander Granach died while acting 
the art of Tomasino, the head fisherman 
in the Broadway version of John Her- 
‘evs “A Bell for Adano.” One of the most 
tent of actors, if not one of the 

wy eer Granach received critical ac- 
claim for his interpretation of this role. 
How he became the accomplished crafts- 
man that he was is told in his posthumous 
— aphy, “There Goes an Actor.” ; 


ife story makes fascinating read-. 


ing. Willd Trask has translated it well 
from the German. Essentially it, is a suc- 


“cess story. Granach was a poor Jewish 


boy, born in Galicia, who developed a 


‘passion for the stage at an early age. He 


Overcame many obstacles to achieve his 








_ Granach as Tomasino, his last role 


ambitions—including the scientific break- 
ing of both of his legs and their resetting, 
to correct knock-knees 

Granach’s, account of his childhood in 
Southern Poland, where at 6 he began 
work in his father’s bakery, of his career 
as a young actor with Max Reinhardt in 
Berlin, as an unwilling soldier in the 
Austrian Army, and of his success on the 
- es of Vienna, Poland, Switzerland, 

Germany, is a saga sometimes gay, 
often sad, and always interesting. 

Along. ‘with Granach’s humor runs an 
undercurrent of his true feeling as a Jew 
in Germany and as a soldier who did not 
believe in what he was fighting for in 
the last world war. (THERE GOES AN 
Actor. By Alexander Granach. 279 pages. 
Doublecvy, Doran. $2.75.) 















Hauling mile-long war freightsover operation over the toughest moun- 


steep mountain grades calls for tain climbs on the Santa Fe—and 
plenty of head-end power. more are on order. : 
_‘Santa‘Fe is providing a lot of that. . Santa Fe’s dieselization program 
power with the greatest flect of is another important step in getting 
5400 horsepower Diesel locomo- the war freight through faster along 
tives in American railroading. “The Route to Tokyo’’—and in 
68 of these blue and yellow“head- providing the most modern freight 
ends”—the most powerful freight equipment to meet transportation 


4 





‘Diesels in the world—are now in needs in the days of peace to come. 


, 


Six ‘of the big fleet of Santa Fe 
freight Dieses at a service base. 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
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ART 


Experiment in Brazil 3 

In Rio de Janeiro is an art workshop 
which is unique in the Americas. It is 
free to everyone who wants to work hard. 
There, the students learn stonecutting 
as well as modeling. They quarry their 
own stone, forge their own tools, work 
together on commissions, and share in 
the proceeds. _ 

One commission—a bronze female fig- 
ure for the city of Belo Horizonte—paid 
for the school the students built them- 
selves on a lot loaned to them for ten 
years by an “interested individual.” Other 
commissions pay the students’ living ex- 





— and provide funds to send the five ~ 
e 


st students each summer to cut soap- 
stone in quarries at Para de Minas. 
Brazil’s experiment in art education, 


which is attracting interest and students * 


from all over the Americas—some from 
the New York Art Students’ League and 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
are making plans to attend—actually start- 
ed through sheer accident. August Zamoy- 
ski, a Polish count and prisoner of. war 


-who had escaped from the Germans in 


1939, stopped off in Brazil on his way 
to the United States. 

As a teacher of sculpture, his ideas 
vere strongly influenced by a combination 
of the medieval apprentice system and 
mddern cooperatives. In Brazil he met a 
sympathetic listener, Gustavo Capanema, 
the Minister of Education. As a result, 
Zamoyski decided to stay in Brazil and 
the Ministry of Education granted him 
$2,500 a year to finance the workshop. 
In addition, commissions bring the stu- 
dents—48 last year—an annual average in- 
come of $1,000 each. 


Design for Living—Postwar 


Last week the Museum of Modern Art, 


got down to cases on the postwar dream 
house. With perfect inch-to-the-foot mod- 
els of houses designed by foremost archi- 
tects, the museum will show through 
the summer what home owners can 
have—and cheaply. 

. The models were designed under the 
direction of Richard Pratt, architectural 
editor of Ladies’ Home Journal, who 
wrote recently in the Architectural Forum: 
“As far as my magazine is concerned, we 
have put the prewar house out to pasture 
. . . I feel that most American families 
have never had a chance to know how 


_ well they can live, or for how much less.” 


The Same Old Chair: With a single 


* exception that proves traditional furniture 


fits well into non-traditional surround- 
ings, the homes are furnished with tiny 
replicas of furniture by modern designers, 


and are complete down to pictures on the ° 


wall, flower pots, toys, and sunchairs on 
luxurious terraces. Arrayed with the Mod- 
erm’s usual display genius, the model 
houses are set at eye level and played up 


\ 


- bathrooms, and 


by strategically-placed spotlights’ and 
footlights in an otherwise dark, black- 
walled room. The rails which surround 
them are nice to lean on, too. 


The principles of design used in these © 


houses have been employed often in 
tailor-made homes. Here they are revolu- 
tionary only because they are designed 
for an “average” family with two to four 
children and an income of from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year, and are meant to cost 
only from $4,000 to $6,000. 

The low cost is dependent upon two 
factors: the eg uction ‘of kitchens, 

eplaces as_prefabri- 
cated units; the mass-production of walls 
and roof as standard factory-fabricated 
panels. This panel construction allows 
for expansion, contraction, and infinite 
rearrangements. 

Actually the most handsome home in 
the show is the only one which cannot be 
abi sarm since it is made partly of 

rick. Designed by the master, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, it has a bedroom wing set 








Keck’s postwar house for the “average” 
family has water on the roof 


- A Polish count (second from right) runs Brazil’s unique free art workshop 


room divided -b 


face sou 
. rays of the low winter sun. Deep eaves 






at a diagonal to a great square glass room 
which is a combination living and dining 
a partition of growing 
plants. A big hole in the roof can be cov- 
ered or uncovered at will, and the up- 
swept roof slab of reinforced concrete is 
pierced by skylights in the eaves. 

All the houses are attractive, however, 
down to the least expensive. The- three 
row-houses of Vernon DeMars are shallow 
and wide to allow for plenty of sheet 

and cross ventilation. He avoids the 
epressing monotony of conventional row- 
houses by staggering building lines, vary- 
ing. colors;.textures, and indoor arrange- . 
ments, and by providing long yards. 


_ The Sun for Heat: Among the single 
houses one of the least expensive and 
most ‘typical is the long narrow house of 
George Fred Keck in which all the rooms 
with sheets of glass to trap 


keep out the high sun of summer and an- 
other cooling feature is a sheet of water 
on the roof in the summer. 

The triple sheets of glass insulate so 
well that on sunny winter days the heat 
can be turned off completely. Like the 
others, this heuse is designed for erec- 
tion on a concrete floor slab with radiant 
heating incorporated in the floor, walls or 


~.-eiling. ‘Cellars and. attics have gone the 


Way of grandma's bustle, but closets, 


_ cupboards, and the garage provide plenty 


of storage space. : 
As a reminder that the livability of a 


“home depends also upon its neighbor- 


hood, the Museum has added a model of 


“The House in Its Neighborhoad.” This 


features a community which is safe, 
quiet, has plenty of trees and grass, and 
convenient facilities for shopping, educa- 
tion, and recreation. ~ mene : 
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win-Engine Cessna Airplanes 


. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PROPERTY 
Available Through Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


‘3900 »*8500 


ents ; 
“en IR PMI LEN 8A OI AE At ALO A PURE A 
Se ~ ~~ “ 
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- Alarge, comfortable cabin, coupled with twin- 


~ engine safety, and the ability to get in and 
out of small airport gives this airplane gen- 


eral utility value. 


It operates on 73 octane gasoline and cruises 
at approximately 140 m. p. h. This plane is 
suitable for business transportation, light 
cargo, pilot training, or personal use. 

This aircraft is a low-wing monoplane of 
composite wood, steel and fabric construc- 
tion and is powered with two Jacobs. Model 
L4MB engines, of 225 horsepower each. These 
Army models, designated as UC-78 and AT-17 
(commercial mode! T-50), are type-certificated 


ee ee ;, 


~ Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


modified to meet Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration airworthiness requirements for civilian 
flight. 

Information concerning sales procedure, 
location of aircraft, and price, may be ob- 
tained from your nearest RFC Disposing 
Agency in the cities listed below. 





PRICE DETERMINATION 


Prices for these planes have been set to make allow- 
ances toward modifications, repairs and overhaul. 
The $8500 price is for planes equipped with con- 
stant speed propellers, and a wing which is eligible 
for CAA approval to permit a 5400 pound gross 
weight. Prices are lower for planes equipped with 
fixed pitch wood propellers and/or a wing designed 
for a 5100 pound gross weight. 











_A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


peal latmoed bi “Atlenta 


Boston ° Charlotte Chicago ° Cleveland 
Delles + Denver + Detroit + Houston * Kansas City, Mo. - Los Angeles 
Minneapolis - et eee New York - Omaha - n° Poertiand, Ore. 
Richmond « OE ee es ., an Prendose ° Seattle 
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EDUCATION 


Wanted: College Presidents 


During April and May the administra- 
tive turnover in the college trade just 
about broke all previous records. By last 
week the count on new college and uni- 
versity presidents had reached 27. Of- 
fering no final explanation, academic 
agencies conjectured that an unusual 
number of deaths, old-age retirements, 
and changes incidental to reconversion of 
colleges from war to peace have con- 
tributed to the shake-ups. 

Among new appointees were: 

Dr. George Dinsmore Stoddard, 47 
(Illinois), formerly president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Prede- 
cessor: Dr. Arthur Cutts Willard. 

Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 47 (La- 
fayette), formerly president of ‘Washing. 
ton and Jefferson. Predecessor: Dr. Wil- 
liam. Mather Lewis. 

Dr. Russell Anderson, 88 ( Pennsy]- 
& vania College for Women), formerly 

un dean of Lawrence College. Predecessor: 
ONLY A TINY STAPLE , “Wher . Dr. Herbert L. Spencer. 
a ae Dr. Harold Taylor, 30 (Sarah Law- 
... BUT VITAL Se rence), formerly assistant professor at 
: Wisconsin. Predecessor: Dr. Constance 
Warren. ° 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 52 (Washing- 
7 a eee. St. Louis), formerly pro- 
These fibre “cans”... protecting artillery shells... “ty Pant cn University. 
were sometimes stuck by the humidity in the South " Dr. David D. Henry, 89 (Wayne), 
Pacific ... delaying the gun crew. The container manu- 
facturer had to have... immediately ...a better method 
of fastening the retaining collar. 
A Bostitch field specialist not only gave a definite 
answer to the problem quickly ...one hand, one blow, 
with a Bostitch self-feeding hammer ... but by borrow- 
ing from other customers was able to supply enough 
“oversold” equipment that same afternoon. 
This ...and thousands of other cases... illustrates 
how important are the smallest details... how this war 
in foreign lands reveals the vital importance of proper 
packing and shipping... how often the solution to a 
fastening problem is the application of some well- 
proved principle. 
Bostitch field men ... specializing exclusively in 
stapling ... backed by forty years’ engineering and 
manufacturing experience ...will help you select... 
from nearly 800 models... the right Bostitch machine 
to fasten metal, plastics, wood, paper, cloth, rubber... 
in any combination. 
Write for Folder B132 or information on any fasten- 
ing application. 
Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 47 Division Street, East 
Greenwich, R. I. (or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 








Bostitch Staples in most sizes 
are now available. 
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Stoddard—from New York to Illinois 
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Here’ s ; where the. egg came free 2 


Here is how it works 


Switch “‘A” is held in an open posi- 

tion by the pressure of liquid filled 

bellows ‘‘B’’ against the spring 
plunger. If temperature falls, the bellows contracts and 
releases the pressure on switch “A” which causes current 
to be switched on. 
Switch “C” is an auxiliary pin plunger type switch, also 
opérated by bellows “B’’. It is actuated by adjusting 
screw “DD” on lever arm “E” and is operated only in’ 
case expansion of the bellows fails to operate switch “A”. 
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ean for Resching poultry eggs depend on constant, precise regulation of temperature, 
‘Deviation of as little as halfa degree, if long sustained, means loss of an entire setting. 

thet i is the reason the Reliable Incubator and Brooder Company of Quincy, Illinois, selected 
Micro Switch snap-action switches as the monitors to insure the even temperature on which 
the success oftheir products depends. 

' This tiny, snap-action switch turns on the heating current... a load of about 1000 watts . 
tone even the.slightest drop in temperature. Several times a minute, 24 hours a day, throughout 
ithe hatching period, the switch functions accurately and precisely. 

t As an additional safety check, Reliable Incubator and Brooder Company provides two switches, 
one of which will keep on working even though the other might fail. A safety stand-by switch 
is provided to take over control and sound an alarm should the main switch be welded closed 


by, lightning coming in on theline. If the main switch is damaged, an over-travel spring plunger ~ 


permits er expansion of the wafer to operate the safety switch through a lever. The alarm 
nity notice that the safety switch has taken over control. - 

lication makes excellent use of the small, compact size of Micro Switch products and 
heb ility to handle up to 10 amperes of current at line voltage without the use of relays. 
The ruggedness and dependability of Micro Switch snap-action switches and the housings and 
actuators provided: have resulted in their use in almost every branch of industry for limits, 
safeties and interlocks. 





MICRO SWITCH 


fained over millions of operations. Basic switches.of differ- 
ent characteristics are combined with various actuators end , 
metal housings 16 meet a wide range of requirements. -- 


Do you need a switch to 
. control temperatures,’ help to. 


package p products, bortle fluids, 
record airplane flights, make 
change, dis e tinks, heat 
water, control electronic , or 
steer ships? Micro Switch snap- 
action switches successfully con: 


trol many such operations ... and 
Switch : 


thousands more. Micro 
engineers, experienced in the ap- 


plication of millions of these pre- 


ks snap-action switches to: 


peoseths both war and peace, 


be glad to spew yon how they 


can mal long life and reliabili = 
your product at lower cost. 


for the Micro Switch Handbook. 


Catalog today. 
LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


The basic switch is a thumb-size, 
feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
cision, snap-action switch, under- 


writers’ listed and rated at 1200 | 
V. Ay at 125 to 460 volts a.c. . 


Capacity on d.c. depends on load 


characteristics, Accurate repro- 


ducibility of performance is main- 














Investigate Rectigraph, the modern ma- 
chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, payrolls, layouts, photos, 
etc. made speedily and economically —in 
any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 
Rectigraph requires no darkroom. Easy 
to install. Simple to operate. 


Write for complete details 


THE HALOID CO., 267 Haloid St. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 








“Sit Whitny | 





Yes, guardian of the superb flavor of 
Chateau Lejon White Wine. Here is 
a wine you will enjoy the first time 
you taste it and one which connois- 
eeurs rejoice at. Order a bottle from 
your neighborhood wine merchant. 


WHITE WINE 


PRODUCT OF USA 


Disttibuted by National Distillers Rroducts 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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formerly executive vice president at 
Wayne. Predecessor; Dr. Warren E. Bow 
(deceased). 

Rev. Francis E. Corkery, 42 (Gonzaga 
University), formerly president of Seattle 
College. Predecessor: Rev. F. J. Altman. 


Sheepskinners 

When Uncle Sam foots the tuition, 
throws in an allowance, and lets a veteran 
pick his own college, he takes it for grant- 
ed that the GI is wise enough to enroll 
on the right campus. It is an assumption 
that isn’t shared by Dean James B. Ed- 
monson of the University of Michigan. 

In the February issue of “The Nation’s 
Schools” ‘Dr. Edmonson declared that a 
long-standing “underworld of higher edu- 
cation” was all set to inveigle unwary vet- 
erans, and that many of them would 
waste time and money in substandard in- 
stitutions. “This is a good time” he 
warned, “to rid the states of those higher 
institutions that defraud students by 
granting credits, certificates, and degrees 
having little or no value.” 

Last week Dr. Edmonson’s fears were 
confirmed. Dr. Francis J. Brown, educa- 
tional consultant of the. American Council 
on Education, disclosed that certain col- 
leges are charging veterans exorbitant 
fees for phony “refresher” courses. Se- 
duced by the $500-a-year schooling sti- 
pend allotted returning GI’s, even repu- 
table colleges are lowering standards, Dr. 
Brown reported. 


Warning the GI: Apparently not much 
can be done about it. Although the Vet- 
erans’ Administration under Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines can require states to sub- 
mit lists of accredited schools and col- 
leges, it has no power to disqualify. any 
state-approved institution. The adminis- 
tration protested against one school that 
was selected by a GI, but met vehement 
objection and subsequently sanctioned 
the institution. 

Irked by multiplying “sheepskinners,” 
fly-by-night colleges, conservative educa- 
tional groups are, however, sending out 
warnings. The Association of American 
Colleges recently told its 600 liberal-arts 
affiliates to beware of “fake” institutions 
of higher education. The association’s 
executive director, Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
said: “These schools are not interested 
in veterans—they just want his $500.” 
The committee on Postwar Medical Serv- 
ice of the American Medical Association 
called on the 48 state governors to main- 
tain high standards in accrediting schools 
and recommended that advisory com- 
mittees be appointed. 

In a final emphatic protest, Dr. Brown 
assailed Rep. John E. Rankin’s proposed 
amendment to the GI Bill of Rights, 
which would give the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration sole authority to approve com- 
mercial and proprietary schools and their 
courses. If this were adopted, Dr. Brown 
said, disreputable institutions would mule 
tiply even faster. 
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Makes a Pipe 
. Weleome Anywhere 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavee 
Write for free booklet, * The Choice .. 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1247 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 

Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
















































Two R’s—Denazified 
1 German soldier plus 1‘ German soldier 
equals 2 German soldiers. 4 English planes 


minus 3: shot down by the Luftwaffe leaves 


1 English plane. 





For ten years such ersatz arithmetic 
and similarly slanted subjects have men- 
tally poisoned German youngsters with 
warmongering and Nazism. Last week, 
after more than a year of preparation, 
American-directed educators began to 
undo the evil done in Nazi schools. 


:.. 

\ Texts on Film: Suitable textbooks 
gere the first ehallenging problem, for 
the Nazis had burned ose used prior 
to 1985. Discovering that the largest li- 
brary of. pre-Hitler German texts in the 
United States (1,200 volumes) was at 
Teachers College in New York, Washing- 
ton enlisted the aid of Dean William F. 
Russell, Dr. Thomas Alexander, and oth- 
ers at Teachers College in selecting and 
reediting 227 books for ultimate adop- 
tion. 


The educators found, incidentally, that 
even Weimar Republic texts were 
crammed with antidemocratic matter,and 
since April 1944, specialists have been 
révising texts in the three R’s, geography, 
history, literature, science, language, and 
social studies. 

‘Microfilmed and reduced to 26 reels, 
selected texts were flown overseas in July 
1944. Seventy-six were reproduced in 
natural size. Eight volumes were sent in- 
tact. For the first authorized classes 45,- 
000 copies of six readers and three arith- 
metics were printed in Aachen and Bonn, 


, 








: 
England's Future: Asan experiment, 
Kensington High School in London is 
giving girl graduates a month’s course 
in infant care. This future mother uses. 





@ doll to learn to dress a baby. 
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THE NATION'S 
PIPE 








STANDARD 
“Billiard” Shape 


Actual Size of Pipe 5%*' 
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cures your smoke 


A special honey-treatment (real bee’s honey), first developed in 1933, 
created a new smoking enjoyment, and made these Yello-Bole Pipes the 
favorite brand of thousands of smokers. No “breaking-in” whatever is 
needed, as the honey cures ihe first smoke, and each succeeding smoke. 
Get a Yello-Bole today and enjoy the pleasant flavor and fragrance of it. 

_ Thousands go to the Armed Forces, but Yello-Boles are being supplied 
to dealers, too. Remember this if you can’t get Yello-Bole immediately. 





Take éare of your pipe—" ~ 
Bee Pipe-Sweetener, 25¢ <uitinblantinciitnees 
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Only a few years ago, the drinking fountain 
stood alone. Today, in practically. all leading 
industrial plants, it has a partner, the salt tablet 

dispenser. For, wherever men work—and sweat 

— water and salt go together. 


Salt is a balance wheel in the human body. It 
keeps body fluids in equilibrium and gives tone 
to the blood. When salt is lost the body becomes 
dehydrated and the blood thickens. The result 
is Heat-Fag, lassitude, inalertness. Production 
suffers and accidents increase. | 











The easy, simple, sanitary way to replace the salt 
lost through sweat is with Morton’s Salt Tablets. 
It costs less than a cent a man a week to have 
them available at every drinking fountain. 


In salt tablets, as with other grades and types of 
salt, Morton is the recognized leader. Order { 
Morton’s Salt Tablets and Dispensers from your 
distributor or directly from this advertisement. 
Write for free folder. Morton Salt Company, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 











MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 


Morton's Salt Tablets are available 
either plain or with dextrose. 

Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt 

tablets - - = = = = $2.60 


Salt Dextrose Tablets, case 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly— 
no waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled, durable. 


800 Tablet size - - $3.25 














of 9,000 - - = = = $3.15 








and a second printing of. 135,000 texts 
was ordered. 

Finally, Capt. Edmund J. Gannon, an 
education officer with the American Fif- 
teenth Army, announced that primary 
schools in Aachen would open on June 4. 
Seven hundred pupils in the first four 
grades were expected to attend classes 
in ten reconditioned schoolhouses. After 
careful screening, 18 women, 2 nuns, and 
2 men were authorized to teach two a 
proved subjects only: reading and arith- 
metic. The Aachen. schools are the first 
to be opened in the Reich. ‘ 


Catholic Schools: Since 80 per cent’ 


of the German school system was sec- 
tarian under the Weimar Republic, 
Aachen parents were allowed to vote for 
a preferred denomination. Under a 
1,400-to-21 mandate the schools will be 
Roman Catholic. (The German zone al- 
lotted to American occupation forces is 
preponderantly Catholic.) The newly ap- 
pointed _ Aachen _ superintendent 
chools, formerly ousted by the Nazis, is 
alf Jewish. In briefing Aachen teachers 
authorities warned them to: (1) avoid 
inculcating any Nazi doctrine; (2) place 
no emphasis on physical training from a 
military standpoint; (8) refrain from all 
types of political influence on their 
pupils. 

Current information on German 
schools, as meagerly relayed by the 
State and War Departments, indicates 
that most-of them will be closed for a 
year. Grades five to eight may: be opened 
in six months, but schooling above that 


‘ level will be postponed until the R 


ur 
of Nazism has been completed. With the 
exception of critically needed medical 
training, university education will be in- 
definitely banned, since many German 
protesenes were notorious sycophants 
uring the war. 


Ida Lupino is ‘faithfully farcical . . ’ | 
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... with a borrowed man, William Prince 


MOVIES 


Husband to Rent 


Ida Lupino, who was a deft comedi- 
enne before she became one of the 
screen’s finest dramatic actresses, is play- 
ing farce again with Warner Brothers’ 
“Pillow to Post.” On this unhappy oc- 
casion, the actress is a traveling sales- 
woman confronted with an autocourt that 
caters exclusively to married couples. 

Solving the housing problem by cor- 
ralling an unwilling soldier to act as her 
husband pro-tem, the lady is stuck with 
the deception. Although Miss Lupino 
clowns courageously to invigorate a shop- 
worn theme, the spontaneous laughs are 
few and far between. Similarly nonplused 
by the script. are William Prince, Sydney 
Greenstreet, and Stuart Erwin. 








4-F Fantasy 


Dedicated lock, stock, and Darryl F. 
Zanuck to fantasy, “Where Do We Go 
From Here?” is an unexpected and gen- 
erally refreshing switch from Twentieth 
en tens. pat formula for screen 
musicals. This time, instead of going back- 
stage for song-and-dance numbers, the 
studio goes back in time and space. But 
with Technicolor, of course. 

The idea is that Fred MacMurray plays 
a desperate 4-F who has volunteered for 
every branch of the service and ends up 
doing KP work in a local canteen. There 
his girl friend, Lucilla (June Haver), 
brushes him off for a succession of heroes 
in uniform, while his faithful admirer, 
Sally (Joan Leslie), settles for helping 
him with the dishes. 

Returning one night t:) his used-car 
lot, where he collects i: for the war 
effort, our frustrated h: °° °vops an an- 
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Two billion, seven hundred million dollars is the 
staggering amount of money known to be in 
Southern California’s saving account right now. 
And it would take a whopping imagination to 
conceive the amount tucked away in odd corners 
(just try and rent a safe deposit box anywhere in 
the Los Angeles area.) 


When you add that other Billion dollars—the 
amount of increase in Los Angeles checking ac- 
counts since 1941—you don’t need a crystal ball 
to know there’s' going to be some postwar 
spending here. 


Stored up purchasing power of this kind means 
much mid Sait Ge a modiate boom in the sale 
of consumer goods at wat’s end. More important 
it assures continued ability for workers 
turning from war to peace-time employment. 














Yes, all signs point to a bright future for the 
Los Angeles area—and for the manufacturer who 
plans on advertising here. 


We'd like to show you some postwar facts and 

figures—and explain how you can tap this pros- 
rous market. Let us send you our booklet “An 
ye to the Future”—please write. 


*Los Angeles Sevings Accounts end Wer Bond Purcheses 
(less eatimated redemptions) 


\ 


\ 
“Everybody's cae 
in Southern California  ™@® 


DOMINANT NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA’S THIRD LARGEST MARKE® 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
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l D-Day: The Ingalls-built SS Sea Porpoise, big all-welded at- 
tack transport, successfully discharges. men and supplies in the 
Battle of Normandy. 


2 On return voyage, she takes a terrific hit amidships, which, 
according to her skipper, “literally lifted the entire hull two or 
three feet.” But the sturdy quality of Ingalls all-welded construc- 
tion: proves itself again, and she remains afloat. No deaths or 
serious injury to personnel result. 


3 Towed across the At- 
lantic, she undergoes re- 
pairs. Again her all-weld- 
ed construction proves an 
advantage, for repairs are 
made easier and faster. 
Then back into active ser- 
vice, ready to continue 


the fight. 


All-welded ships, pioneered by Ingalls, are playing an in- 
estimable part in the winning of the war. Now, and in the 
postwar years ahead, it is Ingalls’ purpose to build the 
finest ships the world has ever known. 
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THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY, THE 
INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, The 
Steel Construction Company, Birmingham 
Tank Company. Offices at BIRMINGHAM, New 


6 York, Washington, Pittsburgh, New Orleans. 
$ Fabricating plants at Birmingham and Pitts- 
burgh. Shipyards at Prscagoula, Mississippi, 


and Decatur 
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tique lamp and releases a grateful iff: 
slightly improbable-looking genie (Gene 
Sheldon). Historically, this good tum 
deserves three wishes on the abracadabra 
cuff, and MacMurray’s first wish is to 
get into the Army. 

Although this particular genie (a com. 
parative newcomer born circa 254 B.C.) 
is slightly rusty on his magic, MacMurray 
emerges from a puff of smoke to find him. 
self in SIME aE g behind General 
Washington on the road to Valley Forge. 
Subsequent recourse to this same hocus 
pocus diminishes: in novelty as the 4-F 
joine the Navy with Christopher Colum- 

us, buys Manhattan Island from the In- 
dians for the accredited "teen (according 
to a Miss Hockheimer who taught history 
in the Bronx High School), and is-proper- 
ly bilked by the New Amsterdam Dutch. 

Throughout, the naive hero is saved in 
the nick of time from the fruits of his 
own bad luck or indiscretions by the ar- 
rival of Genié Sheldon—so long as the 
wishes last. His final wish, of course, is 
still to get into an armed force concerned 
with twentieth-century history. This the 
Genie accomplishes successfully after one 
more howling slip-up. For the final fade 
out both MacMurray (with Sally on his 
arm) and the Genie (with Lucilla in 
tow) are marching off to war. 

Singing along with the others on oc- 
casion, MacMurray clowns good-natured- 
ly as the would-be warrior who returns 
to the 1940s, to Sally (both girls have 
been along as assorted characters in his 
century hopping), and to a full-time job 
in the Marine Corps. The rest of the cast 
catches the spirit of the travesty and the 
Ira Gershwin-Kurt Weill score is both 
literate and tuneful. 

Although a lighter directorial touch 
(say René Clair’s) might have turned this 
musical fantasy into an escapist holiday 
for even the most exacting moviegoer, H 
Gregory Ratoff plays it for enough laughs 





to satisfy the regular customers. - 
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The Same Old Flame nol 


Republic went to a great deal of trouble the 
and expense with “Flame of Barbary § » see 


Coast” but, evidently, didn’t consider it Fs 
practical to experiment with any varia- Hoe 
tions on an otherwise time-tested and 

popular plot. = 


Aside from the 1906 earthquake, this col 
melodrama is concerned with Joseph 30, 


Schildkraut as the suave mastermind of at 
San Francis¢o’s night life, Ann Dvorak le’ 
as his constant companion and star of his S 

floor show, and husky John Wayne as the ¥ 
lone cowhand who comes out of Mon- = 
tana to learn some very new ropes. im 


Performing capably, the three players 
mentioned improve considerably on the 
script, and Miss Dvorak does nicely by 
half a dozen nostalgic period songs. Al 
though it requires the historic earthquake 
to juggle the story out of the doldrums, q 
Republic has contrived the most effective 
earthquake since M-G-M’s “San Fran- 
cisco” razed the city in 1986. 
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Boeing's remarkable new C-97, with AiResearch “comfort-protected’ cabin, forecasts'a new kind of air travel 


‘ 


‘JERE YOU SEE the prototype of 
100-passenger Boeing Strato- 
cruisers to come. In its record flight, 
you see what greater speeds and 
non-stop travel is coming through 
the higher, thinner air. And you 
see the comfort that will be yours. 
For.the C-97 cabin is pressurized, 
“comfort-protected” by AiResearch 
controls that seal the thin air and 
cold outside. That, at 20,000 or 
30,000 feet or more, keep the cabin 
at the same comfortable pressure- 
level found thousands of feet below. 
Such a cabin also ends the air pres- 
sure changes of take-off and land- 
ing. Makes high-altitude flying like 


MEN'S 
‘DRESSING ROOMS 


CONTROL 
ROOM 


MAIN CABIN 





ICE a A 
ena aivistelatciote 


riding in a limousine on the ground. 

This is the kind of air travel 
ahead. And the kind of air control 
AiResearch is developing into new 
devices for your better living at 
home and at work, as well as in 
the sky. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job" *¢ Engine Oil Cooling 


Systems ¢ Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Temperature 


Control Systems © Engine Air Intercooling Systems * Automatic 
Exit Flap Control Systems * Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 
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Sectional drawing 
shows proposed ar- 
rangement of sleeper 
version. This would 
carry 72 by day and 
sleep 36 by night. 
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Off to the Wars: In every major conflict, shuffling lines of draftees are the symbol of hasty pneidetiinnn 
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U.S. Debates an Ancient Issue - 
in Peacetime Military Service 


During coming months the American people and their Congress will be de- 


ciding one of the most challenging issues in our history: Shall the United States adopt 
the policy of compulsory peacetime military training for its youth? The decision will 
not be simple. Adoption or rejection—either will bring its train of interlocked political 
and economic problems, its particular dangers. Fhis week the question comes into 
the open in hearings before the House Postwar Military Policy Committee. There will 
be cogent reasoning for and against universal service as well as an unavoidable murk 
of dogmatic assertion. For the reader’s own judgment Postwar Horizons has arranged 
in two sections some of the major points likely to emerge in the debate. Proponent 
views, listed in the first section, are followed by arguments expected in rebuttal. 


For Universal Service 


Public-opinion polls indicate that if 
one-year service for all able-bodied young 
men were put to a referendum today 
most Americans would vote for it. As em- 
bodied in the May bill, now before the 
House Military Affairs Committee, it is 
backed by the Army, Navy, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and other- representative 
groups. President Truman is understood 
to be for compulsory training. Mr. Roose- 
velt favored national service for every 
youth—though not purely military train- 
ing for all. 

We have fought seven great wars. For 
none have we been adequately prepared. 
The folly of our chronic unreadiness has 
been demonstrated repeatedly in undue 


bloodshed and squandered resources. We 
can hope there will be no more war. But 
history gives scant ground for the hope. 
True, we shall have a world security or- 
ganization. But the most binding treaties 
shred to scraps of paper when a powerful 
nation decides on conquest. 


The Duties of Strength: Future at- 
tacks would come as suddenly as at Pearl 
Harbor but on a vast scale. Rocket tech- 
nology is dwarfing once-formidable ocean 
and land barriers, crumpling up time 
itself. Never again: shall we have the 
grace of months to train immense drafts 
of fighting men. Thus, we must keep 
hard-hitting regulars on the alert with 
millions of trained reserves on call. The 
only sane alternative is to support a giant 
professional military establishment. In 
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Wide World 


war even that would have to be supple- 
mented through draft. ; 

Our postwar duty does not stop with 
defense. We have made commitments 
to help enforce peace wherever endan- 
gered. The world security body, to which 
we are party, is organized around the con- 
cept that the nations with the most 
strength must assume chief responsibility 
to maintain order. If we do our pledged 
part, if we hope to retain bargaining po- 
sition in global affairs, we must carry a 
big stick and pack stamina behind it to 
punish bad faith. Otherwise, powerless 
to fulfill our promises, we shall ourselves 
break faith. ; 

Other nations need not fear American 
compulsory training as an instrument of 
aggression. With opportunity and power 
overwhelming, the United States has 
demonstrated singular freedom from im- 
perialistic bent. Before this war France 
had compulsory service and Britain a 
mighty navy; yet they weren't the ones 
to launch the blitz upon their neighbors. 


What Kind of Force? Core of the 
postwar military machine would be com- 
pact forces of specialists in land, ‘sea, and 
air warfare. Reserves would be trained 
to augment these professionals, Masses 
of infantry might also be needed, trainees 
brought to combat pitch in a matter of 
weeks. This war proves that the foot sol- 
dier is not. outmoded. No matter how 
scientifically you batter the enemy with 
steel and fire, it is the infantry that 
still must root out the enemy infantry 
from ruins and caves. _ 

An extensive reserve guarantees that 
sufficient weapons and supplies will be 
kept on hand for emergencies. i 


Otherwise, 
stocks of matériel would dwindle. In 
peacetinie Congress is reluctant to pro- 
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“ON JUNE 15" SOMETHING 
WILL HAPPEN IN RADIO 








Born during and matured by our nation’s 


greatest struggle, America’s youngest net- 
work has evolved a new concept of radio. 


N June 15th, the Blue Network 

will become the American Broad- 
casting Company. To live up to this 
name is a big order, but we think 
our short history proves we are up 
to the task. 

During January of 1942, with the 
world at war, a group of experienced 
business and radio executives—men 
who had new ideas about the role 
of radio in a democracy—began to 
operate: the Blue Network as an 
independent network. 

Duting the next three years, whole 
nations were engulfed and enslaved. 
Freedom of speech was denied mil- 
lions. During these three years, 
tadio assumed mounting responsi- 
bilities to 130,000,000 American 
people—and this new network 
learned ‘to. take. ioe momentous in 
its stride... Ee 


Noor did so many vated. 
“fo ‘know so much 


Out of its tumultuous | ‘ibaa , 
the Blue Network formulated a new 


concept of public service in radio: a 


daring new. version of “freedom on 
the air.” We picked. newsmen and 
commentators with experience and a 
sense. of responsibility—and then 
let them express their own opinions. 
We review their scripts only for good 
taste and for competent news au- 


’ 


thority—anot for censorship; because 


“we believe that no man is wise 


enough to know what the public 
should, or should not, hear. We 
trust the American people. Experi- 
ence has proved that, given the 
facts, they will make sound de- 
cisions. 


Entertaining a Nation 


Radio serves a great function by 
bringing relaxation and entertain- 
ment into the homes of our people. 
We, therefore, have an obligation to 
bring to them good entertainment— 
the best possible. 

During the past season, listeners 
to this network have regularly heard 


Ethel Barrymore « Charlotte Green- 
wood « Guy Lombardo - Quiz Kids 
Lum ’n Abner - Walter Winchell 
Andrews Sisters - Drew Pearson 
Captain Midnight - Arlene Francis 


- Alan Young - Earl Godwin 


William Bendix - Darts for Dough 
Jack Armstrong + Terry and the 
Pirates - Dick Tracy , 


Also presented were such outstand- 
ing programs as the Metropolitan 
Opera, America’s:'Town Meeting, 
the March of Time, and the Boston 
Symphony. The first organized 
broadcast of the famous Herald- 


American Broadcasting Company 


Tribune Forum, and conferences on - 


international security organized by 
Sumner Welles and Orson Welles, 
were some of the special features. 
Regular programs were created by 
and for labor, management. the 
Army Air Force, and the Navy. 


A Young Network 
Comes of Age 


Growth came fast to this young- ~ ” 
est of America’s networks. As a re- _. 


sult, the network that started in 
1942 with 116 stations now has 196 
stations coast to coast. Over 22,000,- 
000 homes in America can tune in to 
the programs that originate on this 
network, and if you add together 
the audiences of our various shows 
over a period of a week, the total is 


475 million people. People to whom . 
radio listening is a vital part of their’ 


lives. This is the dimension of our 
opportunity and responsibility. 


A Pledge to Tomorrow 
The challenging years ahead will, 
we feel, bring new significance to our 
ideas which have already served the 
country. So we rededicate ourselves 
and all our facilities to the constant 
alerting of the minds of our people 


shows and stars of tomorrow. For 
only by giving America all the un- 
biased facts, and by giving them the 
best in the field of entertainment, 
can we continue to live up to the 
great responsibilities which are those 
of a radio network serving a great 
nation, : 
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Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality . . . outstand- 


ing fine grains . . . preferred by discriminating 
pipe smokers. Modern designs, $3.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for free 
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vide enough equipment to cope with fu- 
ture contingencies. 

General Marshall promises that cost of 
the regular postwar military establish- 
ment will be “reduced to a minimum.” 
Tentative Army-Navy estimates for train- 
ing reserves total about $1,500,000,000 
annually. If actual expense mounts above 
that, ‘it would still be less tax drain than 
the waste from whipping together huge 
drafted forces. ' 

Unpreparedness could even exact a 
disastrous price for our survival—dic- 
tatorship. Caught short by war, de- 
mocracy must grant its executive branch 
extraordinary powers. Once given, such 
powers are difficult—often impossible—to 
reclaim. 


By-Product Values: Compulsory serv- 
ice would also bring personal and citi- 
zenship benefits. 

It would lift the level of physical fit- 
ness. Not only would the able-bodied 
toughen; many with defects today classed 
4-F would be treated, perhaps cured. 
Those with permanent, but relatively 
slight, handicaps would be given useful 
duty for which their handicaps would be 
no bar. The underprivileged would ac- 
quire better hygiene and diet habits. 

Training need not hinder education or 
business careers. Many boys need a ‘year’s 
break after high school. For students re- 
quiring it, some flexibility is planned; a 
boy could take his year of training any 
time between the ages of 18 and 22 or in 
four summer periods of 8 months each. 
Those wanting it would get vocational 
education similar to the Navy’s notably 
successful crafts training. 

Character would be improved, par- 
ticularly in the case of boys pampered 
by overindulgent parents. Even normal 


boys would profit from camp discipline . 


and the comradeship and teamwork. 

Universal service would give basic in- 
struction in self-reliant democracy. Amer- 
ican troops are taught not only to obey 
officers but also to think for themselves. 
The ordinary GI’s feats of initiative are 
written in the results of campaigns around 
the globe. And initiative is the hallmark 
of the democratic process. 

Another democratic asset: Better un- 
derstanding between classes and sections 
as boys from all walks of 
life live together, wear and eat the same 
things, and exchange ideas. 


Now Is the Time: We should in- 
augurate the program for universal serv- 
ice now. Americans are still vividly aware 
that we escaped defeat and enslavement 
by a hair’s breadth. After Japan is 
crushed, people may let down, may again 
fall into a false sense of security. 


Against Universal Service 


Many educators, church leaders, and 
some branches of organized labor have 
given notice that they will fight any plan 
or compulsory peacetime ‘training. They 
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‘Acme 
CCC built bodies, taught little of war 


hold that it is undemocratic in principle, 
that it would be prodigally wasteful, and 
that national defense could be served .bet- 
ter through other means. 

There is no actual proof that any of 
our seven major. wars could have been 
averted through compulsory military serv- 
ice in peacetime. Europe has practiced 
conscription for decades, and war has 
followed. war with regularity. Moreover, 
without conscription, the United States 
has always trounced its enemies while 
preserving its peacetime democracy. 

oIf the work of the world security organ- 
ization ‘is soundly done, no excuse for 


oompulsory military training will exist. 


Meanwhile, if this nation makes whole- 
sile.. war. preparations, the world will 
judge that we do not believe in the 
security body. Its. chances to succeed 
will be sardérminnd: 


Aimed at Whom? Only three great 
rs will emerge from this war—for 
China despite her manpower, is an eco- 
nomic and political shambles, and France 
faces a lon ph sical and moral road to 
recovery. ritish Commonwealth. is 
no menace; ‘one mutual ties are. closer 
than ever. That leaves Russia. Peacetime 


#conscription Gould be interpreted as noth- 


ing other than preparation for war with 
the Soviet Union. Such a war would be 
disastrous, hopeless of conclusion for 
either nation. Above all, then, we must 
concentrate on making the world security 
organization a going concern. 


Should we be attacked again, our best 
safeguard would be hi ly trained, highly 
mobile land, sea, air forces made . 


tP of professionals bnels.; Anothes war would 
horrors of science, controlled by 


hordes of foot- riflemen, the chief 
product. of. training. Even in 
this war, the infantryman is becoming a 


poole ‘The foot salir of the future 
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When Fred Harvey opened his first 
Harvey House in 1876, he didn’t 
know he was “setting the table” for 
his sons and grandsons to serve mil- 
lions of men and women in their 
country’s uniform sixty-nine. years 
later. His idea was to provide early 
western travelers a good meal— 
an idea which built a system of 


. hospitality extending thousands of 


miles over America’s main travel 
routes. 

But this system might have been 
made to order to meet today’s war 
needs! For Fred Harvey restau- 
rants, hotels and dining cars are 
serving -tens of thousands of extra 
meals daily to the Armed Forces. 
Naturally, these meals take prece- 
dence over those for our civilian 
customers—which is the reason we 


Mr. Hovey’ s Saving this Place for You 























may have been unable to serve you 
in our accustomed manner. 

But Harvey employees pride 
themselves, not only in doing their 
war job well, but also in carrying 
out the ideals of the original Fred 
Harvey and his sons and grandsons. 
That’s why, after the war, we want 
you again to expect of us only the 
gracious, friendly hospitality tradi- 
tional with Fred Harvey, 


Aleng the "3000 Miles of Hospitality” 


Today the Grand Canyon 
and its world-famous 
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Method 
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From famous San Joaquin fruit, Croix 
Royale distills its Fruit Brandies by 
the old-world Pot Still method. Little 
wonder that our Fruit Brandies retain 
the flavor of the fresh fruit itself! 


Send for free recipe book, Dept. N. 
CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIF. 
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will require such complex training he will 
almost cease to be an infantryman. Sea- 
men, too, tend more and more to be 
technicians requiring involved training. 
Thus, rather than a year of general 
basic training, we should provide our 
youth with greater opportunity for tech- 
nological education in school and college. 
Such knowledge would convert readily 
to scientific warfare. A skilled chemist, a 
jet propulsion or electronics engineer 
would be more useful in event of War 
than someone with only twelve months of 
half-forgotten drill in his background. 


An Army of Antiques? Training of 
most reserves would not only be too gen- 
eral to be adequate—it would soon be- 
come, such as it was, obsolete. All but 


the most recenf classes of trainees would. 


require retraining. Much of what they 
had learned earlier, now superseded, 
would have to be unlearned. 

Millions invested in backlogs of equip- 
ment for reservists would not insure ade- 
quate arming in time of emergency. Of- 
ficialdom counts pennies in peacetime. It 
would ponder long before scrapping 
costly outmoded stocks of equipment for 
purchase of improved types. If attacked, 
American forces might be tragically em- 
barrassed by a very wealth of antique 
weapons. Not so if we have volunteer pro- 
fessional armed forces of reasonable size. 
They could be supplied and trained with 
constantly bettered. matériel and expand- 
ed rapidly in an up-to-date basis if war 
broke out. 

Tentative estimates from the military 
of the expense for training reservists are 
probably scaled much too low. There is 
no way to adequately gauge the burden 
taxpayers would have to shoulder. Once 
the program is launched and a great 
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Militant Pacifism: Baltimore fought Union troops en route to Civil War fronts 


































initial investment made in it, Congress 
could be persuaded to grant vast addi- 
tional sums to keep it going. 
Nevertheless, Congress would never 
provide in peacetime all the money asked 
by the military. Each service would grab 
for as much as it could of the total ap. 
propriation. The newer and less deeply 
entrenched branches would get the short 
end of the stick. Certain to suffer would 
be research projects, chiefly manned by 
civilian scientists. Already Under Secre- 
tary of War Patterson has said that after 
the war main responsibility for research 
would fall on industry and the universi- 
ties—both of which would be concentrat- 
ing on peace undertakings. Thus, our war 
technological superiority could well fall 


from us. 





Seeds of an SS? The argument that 
cost of rejecting conscription might be 
dictatorship doesn’t hold water. Whether 
armed to the teeth or not, in wartime 
we would have to grant extraordinary 
powers to the executive branch. The real 
danger of dictatorship lies in the fact that 
year after year a large professional officer 
class, perpetuated and expanded by con- 
scription, would have in its power mil- 
lions of impressionable youths just be- 
fore they were of voting age. All Fascist 
regimes have either been born of this caste 
or abetted by it. 

In health matters, nothing from the 
military can approach the value of .an 
adequate national public-school health 
program. Aiding girls as well as boys, it 
would spot defects in childhood and keep 
check on them through youth. The pro- 
i conscription age, 18, would be too 
ate to remedy many handicaps. ; 

Education of any type should not be 
militarized. In a democracy it is properly 




















the task of the schools. It is from school 
and church that youth acquires the self- 
disciplined independence necessary for 
democratic living. _ 
Acree from mass association of 
all types of boys would be offset in train- 
ing by required deference to officers, 


which emphasizes inequalities. 


Go Slow! Compulsory military train- 
ing in peacetime is so radical a break 
from our traditions that we dare not be 
dragooned into hasty approval. At least 


‘a of our male voters are in service. 


They are the real ‘authorities on the 
merits and drawbacks of military training. 
They must return to have their say be- 
fore wise decision is possible. 
Significance -—— 

When George Washington urged Uni- 
versal Service, Congress passed the Mi- 
litia Act of 1792 which provided that all 
able-bodied men muster for drill once a 
year. Militia riots during the War of 
1812 proved the act a humiliating farce. 
Americans took the failure as condemna- 
tion of the principle of universal service. 
They have refused to sanction any sub- 
sequent legislation for peacetime com- 
pulsion. 

The present Congress looks more fa- 
vorably on universal service. However, 
members are moving cautiously. They 
want to weigh what comes of the San 
Francisco conference and sdund out de- 
veloping relations with Russia. If the cur- 
rent feeling of insecurity and suspicion 
deepens, Congress will undoubtedly take 
out substantial national defense ‘ insur- 
ance with universal training a major 
clause. 

Thus the Soviet—as in so many things 
-holds the key. 
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“Will he enlist?” asks this old cartoon 
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ou're probably brushing 
J io sii plate with makeshift | 
cleansers — soak it in 
POLIDENT instead !" 




















Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
_ in Polident Daily 
It’s Easy! It’s Quick! 


Soak your plate in Polident 
fifteen minutes or longer... 
rinse .. . and it’s ready to 
use. A daily Polident bath 
gets into tiny crevices brush- 
ing never seems. to reach— 
keeps your plate sparkling 
clean and odor-free. 
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How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


PpLay SAFE! Soak your plate or 
bridge in Polident. Don’t brush with 
ordinary cleansers that scratch your 


_ denture: Scratches collect food and film, 


causing offensive DENTURE BREATH. 
Besides, plate material is 60 times 
softer than natural teeth. Brushing with 
ordinary dentifrices and soaps can wear 
down fitting ridges. Then, your pla 
loosens! 
With Polident, there’s no brushing— 
so no danger! It’s the new, safe way to 
keep dentures spark- : 
ling clean, odor-free 
..- just by easy, daily 
soaking. Helps keep 
your denture’s origi- 
nal, natural look—for 
less than 1¢ a day. All 
drug stores, 30¢, 60¢. 
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A total eclipse 


every sunny day 


A total eclipse of the sun is a rare sight 
not witnessed by most people in an entire 
lifetime. Yet at the Fremont Pass Station of 

College Observatory, near Climax, 


Harvard 
Colorado, solar eclipses are almost a daily 


occurrence! 

Here,man-made solar eclipses are produced 
in an instrument called the coronagraph. A 
metal disc in the telescope eclipses the sun’s 
surface, leaving only the outer rim or corona 
exposed. When aimed, the coronagraphic 
telescope, driven by a small Bodine motor, 
follows the sun unattended, and the eclipsed 
image is automatically recorded on a photo- 
graphic plate. 

Bodine offers fractional horsepower motors 
in many sizes, frames, and windings from 1/6 
to 1/2000 hp. Bodine engineers will gladly 
give expert advice on your motor application 

ems. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St, Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The Future of German Industry 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


When the Philistines had pre- 
vailed over the Israelites, they took 
from them their smiths. This was to 
make sure that no Israelite should be 
provided with swords and spears and 
that, thus, their capacity to make war 
would end. But the Israelites were 
able to secure from their enemies the 
means to sharpen certain tools for do- 
mestic use. And “they had a file for 
the mattocks, and for the 
coulters and the forks, and 
for the axes and to sharpen 
the goads.” And later on, 
on the day of renewed war, 
Saul’s people had no swords 
and spears, but they certain- 
ly gave the Philistines the 
works with their humble 
arms of the field and flock, 
_ sharpened with their 

e. : 

This homely illustration 
offers us no lesson beyond reminding 
us that if we are to permit the Ger- 
mans to live and fulfill their necessary 
usefulness to the rest of Europe, some 
industry will have to be permitted 
them. Allied authorities are now work- 
ing on that precise problem. 

It is probable that the wide pub- 
licity given the so-called Vansittart- 
Morgenthau plan to reduce Germany 
stiffened German resistance and pro- 
longed the war. But the plan was 
worse than bad propaganda. It was 
impossible economics, and it has no 
place in what is now being done by 
Allied authority in Germany. 


The Allies have recognized that 
Germany must produce coal. And that 
starts the cycle. For coal mines need 
machinery. Transportation of coal re- 
quires railroads, locomotive shops, boil- 
er-tube manufacturing, _ boiler-plate 
mills and a hundred other industries. 
Agriculture needs fertilizer, which 
means a chemical industry. Textile 
plants need electrical power stations 
and machinery. To provide synthetic 
oil plants to make fuel for trucks and 
other farm. implements means that 
nearly the complete plant will have 
to be restored.. When you restore 
enough industry to contribute to the 
support of 150,000,000 crowded 
Europeans, you restore the essentials 
of all industry. 

And behind it all is steel. We now 
hear that R. J. Wysor, former head 
of the Republic Steel Co., is being sent 








to Germany to rehabilitate its steel 
industry. 

While there may be little contact 
between the Russian zone and the 
western zones of occupation for some 
time, the restoration of economic unity 
will be inevitable. The Russian zone 
has more food and a relatively less 
devastated industry. It will need man- 
ufactured products from the Rhenish- 

* Westphalian industries and 
lumber from Bavaria and 
Baden. 

As we look ahead to the 
day when occupation ceases 
and Poland has got the 
promised slices of German 
territory, there emerges the 
picture of a greatly altered 
Germany. The surviving 
country will have to export 
relatively'much more than 
before, especially quantities 
of manufactured goods, including 
chemicals. It might be that an even 
more greatly industrialized Germany 
will emerge. 


This war proved in the United 
States how quickly a peacetime in- 
dustry can be converted to war. Hence, 
we shall delude ourselves by any at- 
tempt to build some industries and 

rohibit others. The answer can be 
ound only in control of all essential 
industries. There. should, of course, be 
rigid inspection for years to come. In 
addition, there should be continuous 
supervision. One suggestion is to turn 
over to reliable Allied firms the voting 
and managing power in key German 


corporations. Americans will also have: 


to revise their ideas about cartels. 
They were useful to Hitler’s early con- 
trol. They could be used by the Allies 
for control: 

A further danger which must be 
guarded against is the possibility of 
German militarists and industrialists 


building up industries in neighboring ° 


countries, particularly those with 
Fascist leanings. In the "20s Germans 
made forbidden machines or parts of 
machines in various European coun- 
tries. This time the same thing might 


happen, even in sympathetic Latin. 


American countries. 

The problem of preventing future 
German. mischief is not easy. Only a 
high degree of intelligence in foreign 
relations and solidarity among the Big 
Three can offer that assurance. - 
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NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., big name in the industry, changed to Shell Industrial Lubricants and 
solved a serious rusting problem in 30,000 pieces of producing equipment —without loss of production time! 





_ @IL CHANGE on rhe Fly 


At North American Aviation, Inc., RUST was ‘‘termite- 
ing’ 30,000 pieces of producing equipment vital in 
turning out P-51 Mustangs and other equally im- 
portant planes. 

Urgently needed: a corrective —to work on the fly! 
Every second on North American’s production line is 
precious— balance of power in some faraway battle sky 
may depend on it. 

Shell Lubrication Engineers—called in to work with 
North American technicians—recommended use of 
Shell’s Turbo Cleaner. 


Tailor-made for production men in a hurry, suitable 
viscosity of this cleaner permits its use as the lubricat- 
ing oil in hydraulic systems of machine tools and other 
equipment during a cleaning operation. With this 
double-feature oil, North American lost not a single 
minute of valuable production time. 

Cleaning completed, three grades of Shell Tellus Oils 
were substituted for former lubricants. These oils pos- 
sess rarely found rust-preventive qualities. Unusual 


Leavers 1m ImousrTray Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





“wettability” prods them into penetrating rusted sur- 
faces—loosening and dislodging particles of scale. 


Shell Engineers also recommended coating all areas 
of machines above oil level with Shell Ensis Oil. This 
protects metal from rust-provoking moisture in the air... 


Result of these changes: elimination of this rust 
problem at the North American plant . . . tens of thou- 
sands of dollars saved . . . more fighting-mad Mustangs 
in the air to meet the Mitsubishis! 


At Shell’s research laboratories lubricants are con- 
stantly being improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers 
apply these improvements in the field. 


Are you sure the machines in your plant are getting 
all that’s new in lubrication? Call 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer! 


For distinguished service—Shell’s 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “‘E” 
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Like the one shown here, 

Product’s most valued virtue. Old Overholt is the choice , 

And, in the case of Of those who relish’ 

Old Overholt, Good rye | 

Its Good Taste At its right royal best. 

That Always Stands Out 

| : Has given it a Good Name’ 

| | That has flourished 

| _ Through 135 years. 
s, - Thus today, as in the time 

i — Of friendly old inns 


good name is a. 
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> Awtar Bick a5 1750, the Three Crowns laa-was >, 
- " faops for the’ excilleaco of its table and bar. 
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